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The adoption by the State of LOUISIANA and by the 

Boston Adopts Them 

Graded Literature Readers! save ncen added to the noston supply List 


EDITED BY 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D. i 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 
AND 
IDA C. BENDER : By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D. 
| Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Publie Schools of Buffalo, New York Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania ; 
has already made necessary manufacturing Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico : 
for, more. Shae: Are in Use in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
“With respect to educational, literary, nd artistic features, these Readers Atlantic City, Trenton, Lowell (Mass.), and other important ! 
reach a standard of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted.” places, and are having very large sales in those cities.’ y 
, 
MERRILL’S MODERN PENSIANSHIP, ( 18° Slant.) They interest pupils and teachers because they are alive. They appeal to the 
Is a most happy compromise on which the friends both imagination of the child. They teach truthfulness, integrity, sincerity, purity, | 
of vertical and of slant writing will cordially unite. love of home, patriotism, and no fads. They cultivate a taste for good literature. | 
“Reed & Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival.” MISS GERTRUDE EDMUND, Principal of the Training School 
for Teachers at Lowell, Mass., where the books have been in use for 
Reed’s Word Lessons . some time, says: 
’ ‘ 
Reed’s pag gy -capioiitl Language Work * To a teacher of English, these primary books are an inspiration; to the 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English teacher of elocution, they furnish the best material for the development of ex- He 


Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English pression ; to the teacher of ethics, they are rich in suggestion. 
Reed & Kellogg’s High School Grammar “T consider the Brumbaugh series the best available readers for practical 


schoolroom work.” 
These grammars, the most successful ever published, have never been so 


widely and successfully re as to-day. CHRISTOPHER SOWER COr PANY : 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. _ PUBLISHERS 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
HELPS FOR THE CELEBRATION OF SPECIAL DAYS. | GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. . 
By M. Powers. Paper; price, 20 cents. 
We give the titles of only a few of the 
Exercises for Children’s Story of Washington. An exercise for eight pupils. R f C f F fi ; 
Washington’s The Crowning of Washington. Exercise for twelve pupils. eport O Ol | | | | littee O 1] teen 
Birthday. Drill and Recitation. For ten or twelve boys. | 
Our Country’s Volunteers. Exerciee for ten boys. By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
3 Compiled by Warren Winturop. Price, 25 cents. 
Exercises for Among the exercises contained inthe books are the following : — WITH DEBATE. 
Washington’s The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exercise, : 
Birthday, Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 
Exercises By Annie I. Wittts. Paper; 64 pages; price, 25 cents. 
for In addition to the exercises, this 
ti hat t to plant and to plant them; a list of appro- 
Arbor Day. sugestions for essays. N EW E NG LAN D PU B LIS H ING CO M PANY, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. PEMBERTON BLDG., Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. } 
43 E, 19th St., NEW YORK. 203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. ) : 
somes USE THEM BECAUSE THEY EXACTLY SUIT OUR PURPOSE _ 
“atmanry On Account of Their Easy Writing Qualities. ees 
These Pens R B R O O K 33 Established 
are stamped 1860. 
Joun Street, New York. (Signed) THE BEST WRITERS. 


HERE is no season to a Dixon Pencit ; they are just as 
f good in January as in June, in winter as in summer, in 
7 sunshine as in rain. Children tease for them, grown-up 
people borrow them, and some folks have even been known to | 
steal them. This is altogether unnecessary, as the Dixon Pencirs | 
are sold at so low a price that they are within the reach of every- 4 
one. School teachers and school: children should have the very | 
best tools to work with, and there is nothing better than Dzxon’s 


American Graphite Pencils. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and abundant samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jerséy Crry, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers f 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


m ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole {venta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


> 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Vacation Tour to Europe. 


July 5th to Sept. Ist. 


Specially arranged for those whose time is limited 
to the summer vacation. No hurry, but not a mo- 
ment wasted. Special features not found in other 
tours. FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND,and ENGLAND. First-class through- 
out. Werty limited. Aditres« 

F. A. ELWELL, Portland, Me. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pe La ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


119-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


FPEATHERWEIGHT EVESHADE 
- « WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 


Light Weight, % oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Meal. Lies Flat. Hygienic. 
perspiration nas noeffect onit Mealth- 
oiorrestfultotheeyes Visor ex- 
’ tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Upaque for artiticial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE Co., 
32d Str-et, Bayonne, N. J. 


Trade Mark. 


“The Overland . Limited” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. from the East, you 
ean be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” 
Tarough Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokirg, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 
W. MASSEY N.E.F. and Pass. Agent, 
Union Pacific Railroad Co, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 
R. TEN BROECK. Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
281 Broadway, New York 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror, JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
New Pustisaixe Co., 
% Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


GILLOTT’S PENS =< 


-FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 

FOR GRAMMAR CRaDES: Numbers 694 gE. F.; 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F Va H | W iti , Numbers 1045 (Verticular’, 1046 (Vertigraph), 

or Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript’, and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAN D PRIZE, Parle, 1000, 
ven) 91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


. Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“Tt gives me pa leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the abe 4 well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 


vinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market, In fact I do 
ast believe that there is an other which at all compares Ling By one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Paul’s Office Sets. 


R UY. S. Govt. 


No. 1 Extra Filled Set, 
containing 
1 quart Fluid, or Writing and 
Copying Ink, 
leach No. 2 Twist Filled Fluid, 
Crimson, and Mucilage. 


$1.00 COMPLETE, EXPRESS PAID. 


For Sale by all Dealers, or 


Satety Bottle and Ink Co., 


Philadelphia St, Louis Buffalo 


Baltimore 


New York Chicago Boston 


| Tourist Cars 
| ON THE 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist 
cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 
dacions, with same class of mattress and other bed, 
clothing, that are provided in the regular Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave 


Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 
Francisco Tuesdays and Fricays. Berths in these 


tourist cars are so’d at greatly reduced rates OTEL E P RE 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost H rl | 
Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- 

affording every facility for comfort on a long jour- | 

ney, especially for families travelling with chil- poe He ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 

dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via | Summer Rates 

the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. $1.00 per Day upward. 

For special information regarding all trains On| From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave, and 

the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, | Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

constlt your nearest Ticket Agent, or write "| Fall River Hoate take, the Ave 
L. P. BURGESS, N. E. P. A., 


walk. 

: ithin ten minutes of amusement and shoppin 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | centres. All cars pass the Empire. Tee 
Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. ! 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING BOSTON ey ICAGO 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 
A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England. 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Compu. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Wanted TEACHERS 
who are willing to devote a part of aia Education pis 


their spare time to soliciting orders Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epitor, 


records the carefull repared utter- 
write us for particulars, 


It oldest high-class educational 
. ..% mon magazines ully up to date. I 
We pay liberal cash commissions, within Jeack of every teacher whe necogniess the 
act that teaching is a t f 
and furnish all necessary supplies | fact that teaching is 


free of cost. eae tee ous include Education in their 
or 
add AGENCY DEPT, e benefit of teachers and of others who 


would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
JouRNAL oF Epucartion, 


Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 


50 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secu year’ 
. E, PUBLISHING Co. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


TBACHERS’ 


DIRECTORY. 
Publishers 
BOOK COMPANY 


YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 
LLYN & BACON 
; BOSTON, MASS. 
A OS & COMPANY 
a NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
RAs & TAYLOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IRCHARD, C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. ¥., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
(= TRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


( SOWELL COMPANY, T. y. 
NEW YORK Axp BOSTON 


ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

GAN COMPANY, A 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
‘EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 

INDS & NOBLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK, N. 
EE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
© CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CO. 


B.-L. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGE, :L..C., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OTTER & PUTNAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anp NEW YORK 
GCRIBNEE’S SONS, CHARLES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COTT, FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
IBLEY & DUCKER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
OWER COMP’Y, CHRISTOPHER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ANBORBN & CO., B. H. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


Yi SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
CHICAGO, NZW YORK, BOSTON 


ESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHIOAGO, ILL. 
ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 30, 1902. 


Number 6. 


Journal of Education. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.60 a year. 


CLUB RATES. | 


In clubs of three or more, iy oe 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ¥ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ae 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


~ 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 i 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


OUT WEST. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


| Extract from the powerful poem, ‘ Out West, ” with which 
Charlies F. Lummis’ ‘*‘Land of Sunshine” begins its new 
volume. 


Stern as the land before them, and strong as the waters 
crossed ; 

Men who had looked on the face of defeat nor counted the 
battle lost; 

Uncrowned rulers and statesmen, shaping their daily need 

To the law of brother with brother, till the world stood by to 
heed ; 

The sills of "a greater empire they hewed and hammered and 
turned 

And the torch of a larger freedom from their blazing hilltops 
burned; | 

Till the old ideals that led them grew dim as a childhood’s 
dream 

And Caste went down in the balance, and Manhood stood su- 
preme. 


The wanderers of earth turned to her —vutcast of the older. 


lands—- 

With a promise and hope in their pleading, and she reached 
them pitying hands; 

And she cried to the Old World cities that drowse by the East- 
ern main: 

‘‘Send me your weary, house-worn broods and I’ll send you 
Men again! 

Lo, herein my wind-swept reaches, by my marshalled peaks of 
snow, 

Is room fora larger reaping than your o’er-tilled fields can 
grow, 

Seed of the Man-Seed springing to stature and strength in my 
sun, 

Free with a limitless freedom no battles of men have won.” 


For men, like the grain of the cornfields, grow small in the 
huddled crowd, 

And weak for the breath of spaces where a soul may speak 
aloud ; 

For hills, like stairways to heiven, shaming the leyel track, 

And sick with the clang of pavements and the marts of the 
trafficking pack. 

Greatness is born of greatness, and breadth of a breadth pro- 
found ; 

The old Antwan fable of strength renewed from the ground 

Was a human truth for the ages; since the huur of the Eden- 
birth 

That man among men was strongest who stood with his feet on 
the earth! ' 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Pennsylvania: Noboy or girl is safe 
in this age without a knowledge of some employ- 
ment in which daily bread can be gained. Teachers 
should avoid being too scholastic. 


J.M.C., Ohio: I enjoy the “Journal of Educa- 
tion” very much. By a careful reading of its 
columns one is kept in closer touch with the educa- 
tional world than by the reading of any other eduta- 
tional journal with which I am acquainted. 


CATHERINE Goaain, Chicago: No one will 
seriously deny that in order to accomplish the best 
results teachers must not only be paid sufficient sal- 
aries to free them from constant anxiety on the finan” 
cial question, but thoze salaries must not be subject 
to possible diminution during the fiscal year. 


SuPERINTENDENT D, L. BarpWELL, Binghamton, N. 
Y.: Agood teacher is asine quanon. The selection of 
teachers is the gravest responsibility of a board of 
¢dueation. Sehelastic and professional training, suo- 


cessful experience, and high cha racter are indispensa- 
ble qualifications of a good teacher. These and these 
alone ought in every case to settle the matter of ap- 
pointment. Whenever other motives weigh more 
heavily than these, the public affairs and the next 
generation are sinned against. 


Presipent W, Exiot, Harvard: The 
growing number of women college graduates has 
affected the education of children, the action of trus- 
tees in schools, and the practice of medicine, has 
demonstrated that women’s health is improved 
rather than impaired by college education, and the 
results on child-bearing, marriage, and the family life 
will be the final test of the higher education of 
women. No nation can afford to have any consider- 
able proportion of its women debarred from their 
natural and highest function. Nething but lives of 
the highest activity and strenuous service can justify 
higher education for either men or women, 


MIND DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
| RHYTHM. 


BY MARA L, PRATT. 


Every normal function of the body seems to obey 
the law of rhythm. We breathe rhythmically; our 
hearts beat rhythmically; we eat and sleep rhyth- 
mically. 

This seems the law of human life, as it is of vege- 
table life. Indeed, as it is of all earth life as illus- 
trated in the winds and tides and changes of seasons. 

Now the law of rhythmic action is just as true of 
the brain cells as it is of the respiration or circula- 
tion. Only we do not see or feel it in the brain cells, 
and so fail to recognize their action. 

The object of order in life anywhere is, as we all 
know, to bring about true economy—the greatest 
amount done with the least expenditure. 

But the capacity for being orderly or rhythmic is 
an intellectual acquisition. 

We see it illustrated—or the lack of it illus- 
trated—in the housemaid who is untrained to “take 
advantage of her work,” as we say, and “let her head 
save her heels.” In the pupil who has not the self 
control necessary to set himself to hard definite 
study. In the little child who works its whole body 
in a diffusion of energy because it has not learned 
to direct its energy. We see it, too, in the unedu- 
cated adult in the unrestrained, uncentred gait and 
carriage. 

Why do we always laugh to see uneducated classes 
attempting to march in a procession? 

Why has it come to be a proverb that an Irishman 
can never keep step? 

Simply because they are in the child stage of 
mental development, and so expresses it in diffused, 
uncontrolled muscular movements. 

Now it is a recognized fact in these days that 
whatever the mind can do to the body, the body can 
do to the mind. 

If a higher order of intellectuality will produce 
rhythmic otderly movements: of the body, then 
rhythmic orderly movements of the body will bring 
about a higher order of intellectuality. 

Therefore, rhythmic movements are, physio- 
logically, a stimulation to brain growth. 

This is why in gymnastics the music element is 
so indispensable, if we would gain the fullest benefit 
from the exercise. 

Let me illustrate: There came to a gymnasium 
three winters ago,—or, rather, there was brought— 
a girl of sixteen, who was nearly idiotic. She could 
do no work, could only sit where she was placed, 
hour in and hour out, mumbling idly, and making 
those uncontrolled movements of arms and legs 
characteristic of the idiotic. 

She was placed in the department of medical 


gymnastics. At first, she could extend a hand at the 
teacher’s command only with greatest mental effort, 
slowly and inaccurately. At the end of six months, 
she could follow Swedish command accurately and 
instantly,—even doing a few uni-lateral movements. 
which required, of course, more complex brain ac- 
tion than the collateral movements. 

The reflex in her general life was commensurate 
with this gain in direct muscular control. She 
could sweep and wash dishes and make beds—not 
deeply brain-requiring occupations, to be sure!—but 
as compared with her first condition, it was to her 
teachers almost unbelievable that she could have 
come to be as able. 


’ Now why this result? Simply because of this law. 
In order to produce a rhythmic movement, she had 
to will to direct her energy; and the amount of will 
expenditure necessary for that poor girl to com- 
mand at first even the simplest series of rhythmic 
movements was more than you and I can conceive. 

~The result was, will became strengthened; the 
directing of energy became habitual; and new habit 
is brain growth for good or bad. 

So much for the power of directing one’s own 
rhythms. But a higher mentality still is acquired 
when a child learns to conform his rhythms to the 
rhythms of another. 

Now, a few years ago a wave passed over the gym- 
nastic world, and we were told that to enforce uni- 
formity of rhythm was harmful to the child’s nerve 
centres and destructive to individuality. Now, 
there are phases of individuality in the world of 
children as well as the world of adults that we need 
not strive especially to preserve. And as to the 
harm to nerve centres from simply demanding uni- 
form rhythmic movements of a good average rate 
of speed is nothing in comparison with the mental 
training thereby acquired. It takes brains to keep 
step. lt takes will training and directive force to 
move in unison. Therefore, to be brief, the point 
I would make is this:— 

Every time we require our children—the whole 
school together—to move in rhythm we develop 
brain power, will power, and character. It means 
self-control. When children come into position in- 
stantly at the stroke of the bell; when they turn in 
the seats in unison, rise in unison, and file out in 
unison, heads and chests erect, much more is being 


accomplished in the brain cells of those children ~ 


than we sometimes recognize. 

In our present endeavor to get away from machine 
teaching, we are tending to do away with the military 
part of school discipline, and to consider it as old- 
fashioned. 

But if we consider that filing out in splendid step 
to the music of the piano or the drum is not for 
looks only, and so valueless, but that it means brain 
culture, then we must see that it is just as sure to 
tell upon the child’s scholarship as any other mental 
exercise in the school curriculum. 

And children enjoy all this. The rhythmic vi- 
bration in their nervous system is pleasant to them. 
The order and erect carriage produce, reflexly, pride 
and self-respect. It is a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual force. Then, can we afford to take away from 
them this God-given means for mental growth and 
will-training; this means of co-ordinative power and 
habit formation; since these make the difference be- 
tween a well-balanced, self-controlled person and 
one who is not? 

Ought we not, rather, then, to seize every oppor- 
tunity for pressing into service music and rhythm, 
not only in song, but in all those exercises where 
movement in unison may be employed? There seem 
to be physiological and social arguments in favor of 
some of the “old-fashioned ways,” 
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TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D. 


[Address at dedication of West Roxbury high school 
building. 

I may be excused, perhaps, if I address what I 
have to say chiefly to the pupils of this school. I 
want to congratulate them in the first place on com- 
ing into possession of such a beautiful building as 
this building, with choice of studies—one of the 
great, new privileges of American youth. I want to 
congratulate you also that this school is situated just 
where it is, near the Franklin Park and the Arnold 
Arboretum, Why do I count that considerable for 
you? Simply because I always feel that the acqui- 
sition of a love for nature, the acquisition of some 
thorough knowledge of some little bit or department 
of natural science, is one of the most desirable ac- 
quisitions for a human being in youth, and you have 
a vastly better opportunity for such acquisitidns 
than pupils of most Boston schools. I trust that 
this school provides you with guides to such acquisi- 
tions. It ean provide you with nothing better fitted 
to make your after-life happy. 


But I remember that almost all the pupils of this 


school are going to stop their school life at an early 
age, perhaps at seventeen, or eighteen, or nineteen. 
That seems early to me, who am used to seeing young 
men pursuing what we call education until they are 
twenty-two or twenty-six years old, pursuing what 
we call education long after the period of the public 
high school. Now can that be satisfactory—an edu- 
cation which stops at eighteen? Is not this a great 
denial of privilege-to be forced to stop at eighteen 
and go out into the world to earn a livelihood? 
Yan an education with such limits be anything but 
tantalizing? Can it lead to a life of enjoyment 
and full of power? That must be an interesting 
question, I think, for you pupils of this high school, 
for all pupils in high schools. You see a few of your 
mates going on to a prolonged education denied to 
the great majority of them. That is an inquiry 
which prompts a further inquiry. What is the real 
test of the satisfactoriness of any education? I see 
in my own profession a considerable proportion of 
men who have been under what we call education 
till they are twenty-four or twenty-five years old, of 
wk »m I should say that their education at any rate 
had been profoundly unsatisfactory. Why must 
that judgment be pronounced? Because they cease 
to grow mentally, intellectually, too early. The con- 
tinuance of growth seems to me to be the real test of 
the results of any education, short or long—the con- 
You 
know that you have been growing pretty fast lately 
in your bodies, but that growth is coming to an end. 
By the time you are twenty-five years old, or thirty 
years at the latest, you will have attained the maxi- 
mum growth and strength of your bodies. Now if 
your minds have that same experience, if your souls 
have that experience, your education will not have 
been satisfactory, no matter when it ended. The 
test of the satisfactoriness of an education is the 
growth afterwards through life, and life itself should 
be the best part of our education. 

Now how may we secure that growth of mind and 
soul which is the only satisfactory issue of training? 
I believe that that result must be secured by a con- 
stant attention to what is after all the very first 
principle in education in all teaching; namely, to be 
sure that, when you get an impression, you get also 
the means of expression, that also, when you make 
an observation al] by yourself, that you tell somebody 
what you have seen. “Now that is almost the first 
instinct of a child. All your parents know that, 
when the little child has seen something that de- 
lights it, its very first instinct is to ask for your sym- 
pathy. The child wants to tell the father, or the 
mother, or the brother, or the sister what it has seen, 
or what it has done—profound lesson of the true 
education. If you acquire something by observation 
through the lesson of your teacher, make sure that 
you give that out. It will grow wonderfully in the 


giving out, and the perfect impression on your mind 


will not be attained until you have given to it ex- 
pression. Therefore, that education which is sym- 
bolized by the pumping into a bucket, or into a tub, 
or into a tank is the wrong kind of education. The 
educated person, no matter whether eighteen years 
old, or twenty-four years old, or twenty-six years old, 
should be nota pitcher, or tank, but a pump which 
both sucks and throws out. 

The steam fire engine is the right symbol of an 
educated mind. With one motion of the piston it 
sucks, with the other it throws out; and that is the 
sort of a mind that works effectually upon itself, and 
on the community, helping the community through- 
out life. It is wonderful how small a mind origi- 
nally, if it works through life in that way, can de- 
velop a great power. 

An old lady stood looking for the first time in her 
life at a steam fire engine pumping in the city of 
Portland, and she said, “Gracious, I never expected 
to see such a lot of water coming out of so small a 
place.” Now don’t be discouraged if your mind 
seems to you at eighteen a small place. Go on ab- 
sorbing all impressions, reading, listening to good 
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speaking, going to a good theatre, taking every 
means of absorbing into your minds, but also take 
every opportunity of giving out what you have taken 
in. So you will find as life goes on that your minds 
will steadily expand, gain power and become more 
and more useful at the very stage of life to be of use 
to your country. Then I hope you will all remember 
to pay the debt of gratitude you owe to the city of 
Boston for the education it gave you. The best re- 
turn you can make to the city is to lead honorable, 
useful, upright lives. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM NEW BOUKS. 

The world may doom you to plain living, but only 
you can deny yourself plain thinking.—Deafness and 
Cheerfulness. 

Think not as many say there is but one spring- 
tide of life, that it is but a green and sappy youth 
which rushes to a brief summer, and all else of life 
is but a winter, long and drear, and gray and lonely. 
Through all our life our spring-tide is renewed.— 
Mistress Brent. 

The world’s full of globular men who have cubical 
jobs.—Captain Bluitt. 

Truth is mighty and must prevail—but some- 
times it leaves a bad taste in the mouth.—The Mar- 
row of Tradition. 

The man in a man can only be recognized by the 
woman in a woman.—By the Higher Law. 

Men are born to hardship. . It is the alloy which 
gives firmness to their metal—When the Land Was 
Young. 

Love is clairvoyant and most men know what 
their wives wish to believe, and gratify them accord- 
ingly.—Papa_ Bouchard. 

While a misfit occupation is bad, a misfit mar- 
riage is as near to clear misery as you can get on this 
side of the grave.—Captain Bluitt. 

Rules of grammar cannot give us a mastery of 
language, rules of rhetoric cannot make us eloquent, 
rules of conduct cannot make us good.—Aphorisms 
and Reflections. 


A poet may be a good companion, but, so far as 
I know, he is even the worst of fathers.—D’ri and I. 

When the law sets out to punish, it doesn’t stop 
with the guilty only—The Manager of the B. & A. 

They took his humor for flippancy because their 
own flippancy was devoid of humor.—Men and 
Books. 

Uncertainty is the only certain element in the 
life of a man whose brain is not petrified.—Elder 
Boise. 

There is something that is much more scarce, 
something finer far, something rarer than ability. 
It is the ability to recognize ability —The Philistine. 

Let by-gones be by-gones—that’s my motto, but 
they’re so ornery they won’t ever give me the chance. 
— The Manager of the B. & A. 

I have never known a dead earnest and honest 
man or, woman to be a dead failure—A Summr 
Hymnal. 

Letters without the personal element are like his- 
tory without events, poetry without invention, or 
novels without love-—Men and Books. 

Goodness does not move by being, but by being 
apparent.—Elder Boise. 

Enterprises are profitable to the promoter in pro- 
portion as their workings are hidden from outsiders. 
Devlin—Boss. 

All women have their ideals, more or less, an’ the 
average life of a first-class, bouncin’ ideal is just 
about six months; after that they die for lack 0’ 
nourishment.—A Drone and A Dreamer. 

Ts it well to return and test the materials of the 
bridge which has just carried thee over the flood in 
safety?—She Stands Alone. 

Love and a cough cannot be hidden.—The Eternal 
City. 

We are all puppets of our Lady Vanity, who pulls 
the strings and leads us many a dance.—Our Lady 
Vanity. | 


SELECTING TEACHERS. 


BY CLARENCE F. CARROLL, WORCESTER. 


In the selection of employes, and especially of 
teachers, the city is entitled to the best service that 
can be secured for the money. Teachers should al- 
ways be selected upon merit. Those best qualified 
by experience and training should always be asked 
to express an opinion upon candidates for all such 
positions. 

This is only a simple business proposition, and no 
business man would think of tolerating any other 
theory in his own practice. The cities of Boston, 
Cambridge, Springfield, Providence, Hartford, New 
Haven, and most of the cities west of us long ago 
adopted in practice the principle that I have stated. 
Most of the smaller cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts make their superintendents responsible for the 
nomination of teachers. In some of the larger cities 
of New England the members of the school commit- 
tee still claim a right to influence appointments. 
In these cities the members of the school committees 
are still elected }:y wards, and the idea to a greater 
or less extent prevails that a member is for this rea- 
son expected to represent the interests of his con- 
stituency. 

If in a city where the members are elected by 
wards the superintendent should be made wholly re- 
sponsible: for nominations, he would be very likely 
to antagonize members who might strenuously urge 
upon his attention candidates for personal reasons. 
I cannot but add here, that a school board appointed 
by wards, and containing a large number of mem- 
bers, is wholly contrary to the spirit of the day, and 
a menace to schools for that reason. 

In large school boards the division of authority, or 
rather the absence of any responsibility that can be 
located, presents some strange contradictions, and 
often subjects them to the criticisms of fair-minded 
citizens. No one is responsible for these traditions 
that may thus become an anachronism and a burden. 
Sooner or later they must give way to smaller com- 
mittees appointed, or elected at large, and better 
calculated to direct great business interests and to 
legislate in behalf of the community.—Report, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUSTRY 
GRAPHICALLY REPRESENTED. 


BY WILLIAM B. MARSHALL. 


The three graphic charts herewith illustrate the — 


growth of the aluminium industry in the United 
States. The first two charts are self-explanatory 
and show ata glance the great increase in the 
amount produced and in the total value of the 
product since the year 1891, at which time the in- 
dustry was in its infaney. ‘The third chart shows 
that the price per pound has been reduced a little 
more than fifty per cent. in the period mentioned. 
In this case the reduction in price indicates a de- 
velopment of the industry, as the reduction is known 
to have been made possible by the cheapening in the 
methods of production, and at the same time the re- 
duction in price was desirable to the producers in 
order that consumption might be stimulated. In 
many cases, reduction in price is an evidence of 
competition between manufacturers of the same or 
similar articles, but in this instance the reduction is 
largely due to a triumph of man’s inventive in- 
genuity, urged to vigorous action by the desire to 
reap the profits acéruing from a more general use of 
an acknowledged meritorious article. 

These charts will suggest to teachers the use of 
this style of diagram to illustrate the development 
of industries, the relative importance of various ma- 
terials at various times, and many other features that 
form part of the teaching of commercial and indus- 
trial subjects. The aluminium industry was selected 
for illustration because of its recent growth, the sim- 
plicity of the facts involved, and the general inter- 
est in the wonderful metal produced. _ 


Statistics of aluminium production in the United States :— 
Value* 
n 


Year. Total Value, per pound. 
pounds. Dollars. Cents. 
1891 150.000 100.000 66.6 
1892 259,885 172.824 66.5 
1893 339,629 266,903 78.5 
1894 550.000 316.250 57.5 
1895 920,000 464,600 50.5 
1896 1,300,000 520,000 40.0 
1897 4.000.000 1,500 .000 37.2 
1898 5.200.000 1,716.000 33.0 
1899 5.200.000 1,716 000 33 0 
1900 5.200.000 1.716.000 33.0 
Total 23,119,514 8,488,637 


Data from ‘‘ Mineral Products of the United States,”"—U.S. 
Geol. Survey. 


*At Pittsburg, Pa. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUSTRY 
as shown by increase in output per annum. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM IN UNITED STATES, 1891—19(0. 
Output, 1891...... 150,000 pounds. 


Fach vertical space represents 100,000 pounds. , 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUsTRY 
as shown by increase in total value of output per annum 
PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM IN UNITED STATES, 1891—1900. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUSTRY 
as shown by reduction in price per pound (in conjunction with 
increase in output and increase in demand indicating cheaper 
methods of production). 

PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM IN UNITED STATES, 1891—1900. 
Price per pound, 1891....... 66.6 cents. 
Price per pound, 33.0 cents. 

Each vertical space represents one cent. 


“ SILAS MARNER.”—(1.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, 
Putnam School, Cambridge, Mass. 


This modern English classic is often the first com- 
plete novel read by high school classes. It fits in 
easily with the course of the second year in school, 
and is well adapted to the understanding of children 
of that age. The first part of the presentation of 
the subject will therefore be in its adaptation to a 
younger class, the latter part to the college prepara- 
tory work. The story is one which appeals to quite 
young students, and is so simple in plot and fasci- 
nating in incident, that a better one for novel study 
can scarc:ly be found. It is well to give out all books 
two weeks before beginning class work, asking the 
scholars to read alone, simply for the story. This 
plan has many advantages, chief of which are the 
clearer understanding gained by a second reading, 
and the broader interest in the book, studied as a 
piece of literature in respect to: first, the author’s 
thought; second, the author's art; third, the author’s 
ethies. 

The general experience of teachers seems to be 
that. no matter how familiar subject matter may be, 
the difficult thing is to find time for analysis and 
class preparation, hence the chapter analysis will 
probably prove the most practical and useful ap- 
proach to the subject. 

Chapter I. Location of the story in time and 
place. 

Introduction of but one character, which we follow 
throughout the book, and that Silas Marner himself. 
No date is given, but such a vivid pieture of manners 
and customs “in the early days of this century” that 
our interest is at once aroused and held by the inter- 
esting descriptions which bring the people of the 
past plainly before us. We learn of the peculiar iso- 
lation of the class of people to whom Marner be- 


and the reasons therefor. Marner is in- 


troduced as he “worked at his vocation in a stone 
cottage that stood among the nutty hedgerows near 
the village of Raveloe, and not far from the edge of 
a deserted stone pit.” How much information is 
condensed in such a short, vivid, yet picturesque in- 
troduction. The mystery which surrounds him, the 
curiosity, which was half terror, on the part of the 
village youngsters, the social life of the village, and 
Marner’s total isolation for fifteen long years are all 
rapidly yet so artistically told that one is reminded 
of the first great sweeping strokes or outlines in the 
sketch of a great picture by some famous artist. 

But while his life of fifteen years is distinguished 
by no outward change, a great inward change has 
come over the man, a sad change, a life retrogres- 
sion. To seek the cause of this our author takes us 
for a backward glance into the past, into the myste- 
rious world, to the “north’ard’’ of Raveloe, from 
whence Silas had come. We read the sad tale of 
shattered life hopes and a faithless friend, and our 
sympathies are aroused for the poor victim of fate. 
No attractive hero is this pale, bent, near-sighted 
man, shunned by his fellows, and gladdened by no 
human intercourse, but very skillfully have all the 
scenes and incidents of the chapter aroused our in- 
terest, and from first to last he remains the character 
of the book. If our interest wanders for a short 
time to merrymaking or quaint character new, it is 
always re-drawn shortly to our strange hero, and our 
thoughts never are permitted to wander long. The 
action centres about him. As in this first chapter 
he stands forth alone until the next character of in- 
terest takes her place by his side. 

Chapter IT. Having seen Marner’s pitiful limita- 
tions, mental, and those caused by the narrow re- 
ligious interests of his former life. a strong contrast 
is drawn between those surroundings and Raveloe. 
His life is broken in two; nothing reminds him of the 
past; the elements in that former life which bound 
him to his Maker have failed him. Stunned, be- 
wildered, lone, and sad, the narrow .mind fails to 
adapt itself to new surroundings, and his life be- 
comes a loveless one, with not even the threads of 
kindly human intercourse to bind him to his fellows. 
He drifts into a dull routine of providing for his 
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simple daily wants, and the drudgery of incessant 
toil. His labor is better paid than before, yet he has 
no calls upon his love or charity. Work becomes an 
end in itself; miserly instincts are developed, his one 
object is to obtain more gold. The chapter closes 
with a prophecy of strange events which are yet to 
join his life with those of his neighbors. 

Chapter III. The home of Squire Cass. Intro- 
duction to the squire and his two sons, secondary 
characters in the book. Portrayal of old-fashioned 
country life, with its wild, reckless prodigality among 
the rich and the unquestioning acceptance of condi- 
tions by the poor. The quarrel between the sons 
of the squire and the unhappy family life fore- 
shadow the doom to come upon them. All the motive 
causes of evil are foreshadowed wonderfully in this 
one short chapter, but the prophecy is continued in 

Chapter IV., when we are let further into the 
- secret of Dunstan’s evil thoughts concerning Marner 
and his money. His falseness, the death of his 
brother’s horse through his carelessness make the 
evil deed almost a necessity to both the brothers. 
His visit to the cottage in Marner’s absence, the suc- 
cessful search for the gold, and stepping “forth into 
the darkness” finish the chapter. Here begins one 
of the great mysteries of the book, a simple, yet fre- 
quent and natural, method of rousing and retaining 
interest in the story. 

Naturally, then, we expect no immediate solution 
of the mystery, and 

Chapter V. depicts the return of Marner, the scene 
of homely comfort, his satisfaction with the rude 
condition and simple surroundings. It is in great 
contrast to the mist and the discomfort of the pitchy 
darkness outside, and its peace in still greater con- 
trast to the latter part of the chapter, which relates 
his surprise, alarm, terror, and crushing despair as 
the second overwhelming catastrophe of his life is 
realized.. With dim desire of proclaiming his loss, he 
rushes hatless into the darkness and rain, forth to 
the fnost likely place where men would be assembled, 
the Raveloe Inn. 

Chapter VI. opens with that famous scene at the 
Rainbow Inn, so marvelous a piece of character study 
and description, that read alone one could not help 
but feel some great master mind had produced it. 
The life of the village men is strongly sketched, 
habits, attitudes of mind are given, and when suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the habitues to understand 
what follows, Marner enters upon the scene, 

(Chapter VII.) with the story of his loss and his 
violent accusation of Jem Rodney, the only person 
he could think of as likely to be the 
robber. Confronted with proof of 
Jem’s evening at the inn, nothing re- 
mains but to consult the constable, 
which Silas accordingly proceeds to do. 

Chapters VIII. and IX. carry us q 
back to Godfrey Cass, to the village 
excitement over the robbery, then to 
Godfrey’s discovery of the death of 
his horse, his anger at his brother, who 
has not returned, his weak dallying 
with his conscience, and the inevitable 
stormy scene with his father. The 
father demands that he settle down and marry— 
marry Nancy Lammeter, whom we have seen Godfrey 
to he in love with, vet for some mysterious reason 
Godfrey cannot or will not marry her. He leaves 
his father’s presence “entangled still further in pre- 
varication and deceit.” ‘The story more and more 
reminds us of an old Greek tragedy in plan; the 
characters introduced, threads of the story opened 
and followed up to the point of mystery until the 
“knot is tied,” the reaching up towards the climax, 
the unraveling of the mystery, or untying of the knot, 
and then the conclusion. 


Duty is a power which rises with us in the morn- 
ing and goes to rest with us in the evening.—Glad- 
stone. 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty.—A. Lincoln. 


-EVERGREENS, AND HOW THEY SHED 
THEIR LEAVES.—(IV.) 


BY P. GOULD. 


THE HEMLOCK. 


A hemlock twig is an interesting object. It may 
have many characters in common with the spruce and 
fir, yet the impression which we get from it, or from 
a large hemlock tree, is entirely distinct. The ar- 
rangement of the leaves and the gracefulness of the 
drooping branchlets are most pleasing. We are led 
to examine it more closely. We notice that the 
leaves appear to be borne in two more or less regular 
rows,—one on each side of the branch or twig; but 
in reality they come from all sides of the branch, 
and it is the position which the leaves assume that 
gives this two-rowed appearance. 

The leaves have a short petiole or stem, and this 
stem rests along the side of the branchlet in such a 
direction that the leaves are placed in single rows 
on either side of the branch. The petioles of the 
leaves are nearly parallel with the branch, while the 
leaves often make a decided angle with the petiole. 
This fact can best be brought out by carefully ex- 
amining a small twig. 

While we are noting the arrangement of the leaves 
on the branchlets, we should also take notice of the 
points of similarity and difference between these 
leaves and the spruces and firs. We shall find that 
there is more in common, at least so far as shape and 
color are concerned, between the hemlock and fir 
than between the hemlock and spruce. 

The small delicate cones, borne on the tips of the 
branchlets, will also attract our attention (Fig. 12.) 
We may wonder at their small size, for they are only 
about three-quarters of an inch long, and very deli- 
ate, yet a second glance at the tree will impress us 
with the number of cones which the tree bears; and 
we conclude that, although the cones may be small, 
vet there are so many of them that there will be no 
lack of seeds. 

It is more difficult to trace the age of a hemlock 
limb than of many other kinds of trees, yet we can 
easily determine that many of the leaves are several 
years old when they fall. 

The bark of the hemlock is used in tanning 
leather. ‘Tlie tree is much used for lumber. Where 
does it grow? 


THE ARBOR-VITX. 


One might almost wonder, at first sight, if the 
arbor-vitae (often, but wrongly, called white cedar) 
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12. Spray of the hemlock. Two-thirds natural size. 


has any leaves at all. It does possess them, however, 
but they are very different in size and shape from 
any of the others which we have examined. They 
are small seale-like bodies, closely pressed together 
along the sides of the branchlets, in four rows. 
Leaves pressed to the branches in this manner are 
said to be “appressed.” The leaves of the arbor- 
vitae are so close together that they overlap one an- 
other. The leaves are of two distinct shapes, some- 
times known as the surface leaves and the flank 
leaves. The former are located on what appears to 
be the flattened surface of the branchlets, while the 
latter are on the sides or edges. See Fig. 13. 

If we carefully look at the leaves, we shall notice 
a raised spot near the point or tip. This is said to 
be a resin gland. “his gland can be seen more 
plainly on the surface leaves that are two years old. 

Most of the leaves persist for at least two and 
sometimes three years; but even older ones can be 


found. These older leaves, however, do not exist 
as green active leaves, but merely as dried up and 
lifeless scales. These lifeless leaves are probably 
detached from the branches by the forces of nature. 

The cones are even smaller than the hemlock 
cones. ‘They are borne in the axils of the leaves in 
the same manner as the branchlets, and are not con- 
spicuous unless one is close to the tree. 

The arbor-vitae is much planted for hedges and 
screens, as well as for other ornamental purposes. 


13. The Arbor-vitae. Nearly full size. 


There are many horticultural varieties. The tree 
is abundant in a wild state in New York. 
SUMMARY ON THE KINDS OF COMMON 
EVEKGREENS. 

The white pine (Pinus Strobus).—Leaves in clus- 
ters of five, soft and slender; cones five or six inches 
long, slightly curved; bark smooth except on the 
trunks and larger limbs of old trees, where it is 
fissured. 

The pitch pine (Pinus rigida).—Leaves in clusters 
of three, from three to four inches long, rather rigid; 
cones two to three inches long, often in clusters of 
two or more, but frequently borne singly, persisting 
long after the seeds have been shed; bark more or 
less rough on the young growth and deeply fissured 
on the trunks of old trees. 

The Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris)—Leaves 
usually in clusters of two, from two to four inches 
long, rigid, of a bluish-green hue when seen in a 
large mass on the tree; cones two to three inches 
long and the scales tipped with a beak or prickle. 

The Austrian pine (Pinus Austriaca).—Leaves in 
clusters ot two, five or six inches long and somewhat 
rigid, dark green in color and persisting for four or 
five years; cones about three inches long, conical in 
shape and scales not beaked or pointed, as in the 
Scotch pine. 

The Norway spruce (Picea excelsa).—Leaves 
borne singly, about one inch long, dark green, four 
sided; cones about six inches long, and composed of 
thin scales, and usually borne on the tips of branch- 
lets. ‘The small branches mostly drooping. 

The black spruce (Picea nigra).—In general ap- 
pearance, this is not very unlike the Norway spruce, 
but the small branches stand out more horizontally 
and the cones are only one or one and one-half inches 
long, recurving on short branches. ‘The cones per- 
sist for several years after shedding the seed. 

The white spruce (Picea alba).—Leaves about one 
inch long, having a glaucous or whitish tinge; twigs 
stout and rigid, of a pale greenish-white color; cones 
from one to two and one-half inches long, more or 
less cylindrical or “finger-shape,” and easily crushed 
when dry. 

The red spruce (Picea rubra).—.1he foliage lacks 
the whitish tinge of the white spruce and is of a 
dark or dark yellowish color; twigs stouter than 
those of the black spruce and not so much inclined 
to droop; cones about one inch long, obovate and 
usually falling by second summer. 

The hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis).—Leaves about 
one-half inch long, flat with rounded point, green 
on the upper side, whitish beneath, and borne on 
short appressed petioles; cones about three-quarters 
of an inch long, oval or egg-shape, and borne on the 
ends of small branehlets and often persisting for 
some time. 

The balsam fir (Abies balsamea).—Leaves narrow, 
less than one inch long, borne singly, very numerous 
and standing out from the branchlets in much the 
way of the spruce; cones about three inches long, 
cylindrical, composed of thin scales and standing 
upright on the branches, or recurved; bark smooth, 
light green with whitish tinge. 
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The arbor-vitae (Thuya occidentalis).—Leaves 
very small, seale-like and overlapping one another 
in four rows, adhering closely to the branchlets; the 
cones oblong and small,—a half inch or less in 
length,—and composed of but few scales.—Cornell 
Leaflet. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


GOLDEN WHATSOEVERS. 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.—Paul. 


EXERCISE FOR WASHINGION’S BIRTH- 
DAY OR LONGFELLOW DAY. 


BY ANNIE M. STREET. 

Note.—The accompanying diagram should be plxced 
on the board. If possible, a large picture of the Long- 
fellow house in Cambridge should be displayed; also 
portraits of the poet and of General and Lady Washing- 
ton. The exercise may be further illustrated by the use 
of the Perry pictures, showing Longfellow’s birthp!‘ace, 
his home and statue in Portland, his daughters, and his 
armchair. 

First pupil.—On Brattle street, in the historic city of 
Cambridge, stands a stately colonial mansion, its quiet 
coloring of buff and white blending pleasantly witn the 
abundant shubbery. If you ascend the broad steps and 
lift the old-fashioned brass knocker, you will be ad- 
mitted (provided you have chosen the right hour) to the 


Council 

Room. 
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house, made sacred, more than almost any other in 
America, by the lives of the great and good. It has 
been fittingly designated “The tent of Mars and the fa- 
vorite haunt of the Muses,” for here, during the early 
part of the Revolution, abode General and Lady Wash- 
ington; and here also, as if to mingle the glories of 
peace with those of war, lived and died our beloved 
American poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Second pupil, taking his place before the diagram and 
indicating the objects referred to.—This room, the south- 
east, with windows facing “the winding Charles,” was 
Washington’s study and also Longfellow’s. Washing- 
ton’s chamber was directly above. How often the 
anxious Father of His Country and the sweet singer of 
a later day have watched the flooded river, writing in 
yonder meadows “the last letter of his name,” 

Third pupil recites “To the River Charles.” 

Second pupil continues, again taking his place at the 
board. A represents the desk at which Longfellow was 
accustomed to sit. The poet’s inkstand and several of 
his quill pens are still carefully preserved. B stands 
for a beautifully carved chair made from “the spread- 
ing chestnut tree’ which once sheltered “the village 
smithy.” “This splendid ebon throne” was presented 
to the poet on his seventy-second birthday by the 
school children of Cambridge. 

Fourth pupil recites “The Village Blacksmith.” 

Fifth pupil.—“From My Armchair.” 

Second pupil continues: C, D, and E are the “three 
doors left unguarded,” through which the children en- 
tered for their twilight hour of play. 

Sixth pupil recites ‘“‘The Children’s Hour.” 

Second pupil—We can almost see “grave Alice and 
laughing Allegra, and Edith with golden hair,” as they 
\iptoe down the broad stairway, passing the old clock, 


which the visitor may still see, and which is here rep- 
resented by F. 
Seventh pupil recites “The Old Clock on the Stairs” 
Second pupil—The room on the left, the southwest, 
called the Lady Washington room, is the one in which 
Mrs. Washington received her guests. The paper which 
was on the wall in 1775 still remains. In the northeast 
room, now the library, the commander-in-chief held 
councils of war with his subordinate officers. 
‘Class recite in concert extract from Longfellow’s 
poem, “To a Ghild”;— 
“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of His Country, dwelt. 
And yonder meadows, broad and damp, 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


THE VALENTINE BOX. 


BY EMILY BASS, 


That good old martyr of early days, St. Valentine, 
name that kindles fires of tender, loving memories, 
still reigns patron saint of the heart and its most 
precious fruit — love. 

In the reign of Emperor Marcus Aurelius Claud- 
ius lived Valentinus, a pious bishop of Rome and 
famous for his love and charity. He was cruelly 
persecuted, and was finally beheaded on the Elamin- 
ian Way in Rome, February 14, 270 A. D. He was 
early canonized. His day coming in February 
(named for the Greek goddess Juno-Febra) brought 
his festival about the same time that the Roman fes- 
tival of Lupercalia occurred—a great Pagan feast 
day observed in honor of the deities Pan and Juno. 
During this gala time the young men would draw 
from a box the name of a maiden in the community, 
and to her whose name he drew would he devote his 
services for a twelvemonth. From this custom came 
the sending of true Jove messages on the fourteenth. 

The observation of the day was established in 
England, Scotland, and France about the fifteenth 
century. 
decorate themselves with flowers, wreaths, and true- 
love knots, and go from house to house in the morn- 
ing, singing sweetest love ditties. Valentine’s Day 
has lived long and will continue to be observed so 
long as human passions hold sway over the destinies 
of mankind. 

Of course every teacher with a young heart will 
have a Valentine box for her children. We don’t 
want to “preachify,” as our so called moral teaching 
is too often truly dubbed, but I am sure, with tactful, 
wise consideration, a well used box may be a factor 
for much moral uplifting. 

The greatest thing in the world is love——let us 
run the gamut in that key. 

“Love... is kind; 
Love envieth not ; 
Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 
Does not behave itself unseemingly ; 
Seeketh not her own; 
Is not easily provoked ; 
Thinketh no evil.” 

Everybody likes to have nice things said to him. 
We will hunt the sweetest, nicest thoughts and send 
them, not only to our dear, particular friend of the 
class, but to those whom we know haven’t as many 
friends as we, and so need a share of our love and at- 
tention the more. The sick classmates, or those kept 
away from this happy occasion by illness in the fam- 
ily must be remembered. We may send “funny” 
ones, provided none are sent that we would object to 
receiving ourselves. “Made ones?” Yes, and I 


would encourage a great many of this kind. . 
Tell the pupils of good old St. Valentine, read to 
them some of the many quaint old Valentine rhymes, 
and encourage their looking up more and finding 
suitable lines and verses for their “made” work. 
With pencils and paint- boxes and all these love 
thoughts, don’t you know children will strive for the 


It pleased the youth of the land then to 


beautiful, the helpful rather than the ugly and 
coarse! 
Shakespeare has Ophelia to sing:— 


‘¢ To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day, 
And all the morning betime, 
And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


In Thomson’s “Seasons” there is a_ beautiful 
tribute to the loves of the birds, who, too, you re- 
member, sing their sweetest love songs during the 
Valentine season. 


‘*’Tis love creates their melody, #nd all 
This waste of music is the voice of love; 
That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossy kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls.” 


SELECTIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTH. 


DAY. 

1. What American poets have said about Washington. 
a. “The Vow of Washington”................. Whittier 
ec. “Ode for Washington’s Birthday”............ Holmes 
d. “The Twenty-second of February”........... Bryant 
e. “On the Birthday of Washington” ......... Brainard 


2. Selections from Washington. 

a. “Rules of Conduct.” 

b. Latter accepting appointment as commander-in- 
chief of the Continental army. 

ce. “First Letter from Camp at Cambridge to the 
President of Congress.” 

4. “Farewell Address to the Army.” 

e. “Farewell Address to the People of the United 
States on Retiring from the Presidency.” 


FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


What American poets have written about Lincoln. 
a. Hymn— “After the Emancipation Proclama- 


b. “For the Services in Memory of Lincoln” 

(City of Boston June 1, 1865) ............ Holmes 
c. “Abraham Lincoln” (an address) ............ Lowell 
d. “The Death of Lincoln”’.................00.. Bryant 


e. “The Emancipation Proclamation” ......... Emerson 
[Address delivered in Boston, September, 1862.] 


[Remarks at funeral services, held in Concord April 
19, 1865.] 


g. “The Hané of Stedman 
h. “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
i. “O, Captain! My Captain!”,......... Walt Whitman 
j. ‘‘Hushed be the Camp To-day”....... Walt Whitman 
1. “The Emancipation Group” ................. Whittier 


Selections from Lincoln, 


a. “First and Second Inaugurals.” 
b. “Emancipation Proclamation.” 
c. “Gettysburg Speech.” 


—The Moderator. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


Gidney, C. M. 

About Santa Barbara County. Overland Monthly, 
Vol. 38, No. 2, pp 157-172. San Francisco, August, 1901. 

Position (157). Different climates (159). Its causes 
(159). Temperatures (160). Comparisons with other 
places on the Atlantic Coast (160). Amount of sunshine, 
velocity of the wind, infrequency of .sirocco (161). 
Humidty (163). Equable temperature (164). 

Difference in climate in northern and southern parts 
(164). Forest reserves (164). Description of products 
(164). Description of cities (166-167). 

Santa Barbara: Advantages of its commercial situa- 
tion, the city (168-169); as a seashore resort (169); ad- 
vantages of the city (171). 

McGee, W. J. 

The National Geographic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 8, 
August, 1901.. Asia, the Cradle of Humanity, pp. 281-290. 

An epitome of the magnitude of the physical features 
of Asia (281). The races, domesticated animals, and 
food plants indigenous to the continent (282). The 
birthplace of the arts, sciences, and government of the 
modern world (282). Races classified by culture phases 
(284). Growth from savage clan of coast lands to 
patriarchal tribe of the hills (very suggestive) (288). 
Migration of hill tribes—“The Rise of Nations” (289). 


Williams, Talcott. 

Link relations of Southwestern Asia pp. 291-299. 

A very instructive article, showing the different routes, 
established through natural channels, for trade between 


[Continued on page 74.) 
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A scheolroom needs a footrule and a yardstick 
almost as much as it does a dictionary. 


In one city a tailor appeared before the school 
board with charges that one of the principals, who 
smokes “two bit” cigars (25-cent cigars), will not 
pay for his clothes. , 

High school English is receiving much more at- 
tention each year. The new teachers employed are 
usually as well equipped as specialists as any 
teachers in the school. 

Mothers’ meetings are -very useful, not alone to 
the mothers and children, but to the teachers as well. 
Utilize this new method of reaching the community 
if you have not done so already. 


The state superintendents of Minnesota and 
North Dakota have adjourned the usual opening of 
the numerous Summer schools for teachers until 
July 14th, that all teachers and other school people 
in those states may attend the convention_at Minne- 
apolis July 7-11. 

President Kleeberger of the St. Paul normal 
school has resigned. President Kleeberger made his 
reputation in California, where he was vice-principal 
of the San Jose normal school for a long time. He 
has not been in his old-time health and vigor since 
he went to St. Cloud. 


A movement is on foot among the teachers of 
Pennsylvania looking toward the purchase of a lov- 
ing cup to be presented to Deputy State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools Henry Houck, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the 
schools of the state, which occurs during the com- 
I know of 


ing year. This will be a grand success. 


no man so affectionately admired by all the teachers 
of a state as is Dr. Houck by those of Pennsylvania. 


We shall hear no more about the lack of speed in 
vertical writing, probably. The public school 
classes seem to be taking all the honors in test of 
speed. Whatever one may think of the relative 
merit of slant, vertical, and natural slant, it was 
most unfortunate for the opponents of vertical to 
pin their faith upon the speed question, for it was 
inevitable that in this test they should come to grief. 


Pittsburg has cause for honest pride and genuine 
joy over the fact that Andrew Carnegie has made it 
possible for her to have by far the best manual train- 
ing and domestic arts institution in the world. 
Pittsburg has made phenomenal strides of late. 
Her park, with all that goes with it, her library, 
her new railway station, her new building blocks, and 
many other features place her among the cities of 
twice her size and wealth. 


Shorthand is not taught as a preparation for bus- 
iness, but as a time-saving feature of the life work 
of every one who is to use his pen. It should be in- 
sisted upon in the case of every student in the high 
school. It is second only to one’s knowledge of 
writing English. It will not only save much valu- 
able time but it makes it possible for one to catch 
and record many facts, sayings, and impressions that 
would otherwise be lost. 


BUMPTIOUS BOYS. 


Colonel Curtis Guild, Jr., in an address before the 
Old School Boys of Boston at Young’s hotel recently 
said some wholesome things. Among them the fol- 
lowing:— 

“The trouble with boys these days is that they 
smoke cigarettes, go to the variety shows, and try 
to be bumptious generally, with penwipers on their 
heads. Where are the good old days of the hoops? 
Show me the boy that knows the difference between 
an alley and a tooser, an agate and achinee? Where 
is the peg top now? Where is the boy that chalks 
corners and plays hockey, and where can you find 
the boys that coast the long coast on Boston com- 
mon? Where, indeed, where are the good old 
winters?” 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


Rarely has the educational public had so severe a 
shock as in the sad railroad accident by which Super- 
intendent Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny county, 
Penn., lost one foot and the other leg very near the 
knee. Few men have the confidence, respect, and 
affection of educators so completely as has Mr. 
Hamilton. He has long ranked with the first three 
or four leading county superintendents of the coun- 
try in ability, in the size of the county, and in 
salary and office equipment. He was to have been 
one of the chief attractions at the Superintendents’ 
meeting in Chicago in February. 
the Baltimore & Ohio road, between his home and 
office, crushed his feet he did not lose consciousness, 
but was perfectly self-possessed while put upon the 
train and taken to the city and to the hospital. He 
rallied from the effects of the anesthetics and the 
amputation with wonderful completeness, and in- 
sisted upon seeing Mrs. Hamilton immediately. 


CERTAINLY SERIOUS. 


Here is a case that is so serious as to be highly 
amusing. ‘his is what the high school principal 
says of one of his most important teachers:— 

“T wish to state to the board of education that 
the high school department of this school is suffer- 
ing greatly from the continued absence of Mr. 
His irregularity is out of all reason. He has not 
notified me of his whereabouts nor what keeps him 
out, or whether he intends to return or not. He 
seems to have abandoned the interests of his pupils 
and the welfare of his school. 

“Ife has been present only one night this month 
so far, and in August he was absent six nights. This 
is simply ruinous to his classes and to his pupils. If 
Mr. cannot return immediately to duty, I would 
respectfully suggest that a competent teacher, with 
the prestige of permanency, occupy his place for the 
remainder of the school year.” 


When the train of | 


THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT WORK. 


The Atlantic School Journal well says that the 
most important event in the recent history of educa 
tion in the South is the action of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board, of which Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New 
York is president, appropriating $40,000 a year for 
two years to defray the expenses of an educational 
campaign in the South —a campaign of education for 
education. Ten thousand dollars of this will be used 
for the organization and maintenance of a bureau of 
information, under the general direction of President 
Charles W. Dabney of the University of Tennessee, 
to gather and disseminate information about our edu, 
cational conditions and needs, ‘The remaining 
$30,000 will be used as a general campaign fund, 
especially for the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. ‘The proper use of this fund 
in these directions will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the South. 


KNIGHTS OF VALOR. 


To Superintendent E. J. Robinson and Mrs. L. L. 
Itunter of Tidioute, Penn., the country is indebted 
for a noble organization for school boys, known as 
Knights of Valor, of which this is the pledge:— 


Believing that self-respect, culture, and 
courtesy are elements of true chivalry, 
and that an evil habit is the enemy of 
true manliness and a noble life, I hereby 
associate myself with the order of Knights 
of Valor in a crusade against the use of 
tobacco. And I do pledge myself for one 
year to abstain from the use of tobacco 
and intoxicants. 


Fach society has a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and marshal, who hold office for six 
months. ‘The teachers should all be members of 
the order, and attend as regularly as possible. An 
evening thus spent is as valuable to the boys as the 
time spent in preparation for a lesson in arithmetic. 
It is a part of the plan to have light refreshments 
served as often as may be by some adult temperance 
society, the Y. P. 8. C. E., or some other church or 
social organization of the place. The success lies in 
making it a social success. A copy of the constitu- 
tion, pledges, and circular of information may be 
had of Superintendent E. J. Robinson, Tidioute, 
Penn., by enclosing a dime. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE NEW PALTZ NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. . 

Probably at the present time no subject in the 
school curriculum is receiving more attention from 
educators and laymen than that of geography. In- 
terest in the subject is extending to students in 
training for teachers, who are making inquiries con- 
cerning the place and character of geography in 
universities and technical schools, as well as the na- 
ture of the work done by geographical societies in 
different countries. That there should be a closer 
connection between the geography of the public 
schools and that of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing there can be no doubt. The one should make 
a preparation for the other, while an attempt should 
be made to seeure to the teachers of public schools 
a broader knowledge of the subject by bringing them 
into connection with the work done in geographical 
societies. 

On January 3 of this year a seminar in geog- 
raphy was organized in the New Paltz normal 
school. «It consists of fifteen members, selected 
mostly from the regular class in geography methods, 
and is under the direction of Dr. Margaret K. 
Smith, who is also director of experimental psy- 
chology in this school. The members of the semi- 

ar propose to keep in touch with the scientific lit- 
erature connected with geography, and to make 
special studies on the pedagogical side of the sub- 
ject. At the first meeting, Principal Seudder ad- 
dressed the seminar, congratulating the members 
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upon their undertaking and enjoining upon them 
the necessity for doing thorough, conscientious, in- 
dividual work, for the sake of the benefit to be de- 
rived from the study, and that they might show 
themselves honorable and worthy members of a 
seminar. 

So far as we know, this is the first attempt to es- 
tablish a department of advanced work in geography 
in any normal school in the East. 


WISCONSIN'S GRAND WORK. 


In many essential regards Wisconsin is leading the 
states educationally. The legislature last winter 
appears to have done more for the rural schools than 
at any previous session, and more than the legislature 
of any other state. ; 

Provision was made for organizing and grading 
rural schools under greatly improved conditions, and 
already more than 300 graded schools have been 
organized under this law and have received state aid 
and state supervision. These schools are putting 
thousands of dollars into equipment, including ap- 
paratus and books, and the general betterment of 
conditions, 

In all of these 300 schools the teaching foree has 
been greatly improved. In each a course of study 
has been adopted and the work of grading and clas- 
sification is well under way. In these 300 schools 
there are nearly 25,000 pupils, and there is already 
in the office of the state superintendent a record of 
the classification and grading of each of these pupils. 
Of course the classification is not close, but it is a 
long way ahead of no attempt at grading. 

The legislature last winter increased the number 
of county training schools to which state aid would 
be given to six, and the full number have been 
authorized this fall by action of county boards. The 
two county schools .of agriculture and domestic 
economy provided for by the legislature have also 
been established, or provision made for their estab- 
lishment next vear. These two things are likely to 
prove the most important movements for improve- 
ment of educational facilities in rural communities 
that have been started in the last fifty years. The 
establishment of the county school of agriculture 
and domestic economy in Wisconsin will be followed 
by the establishment of similar schools within ten 
years, in a majority of the agricultural states of the 
Union. The work in these schools will profoundly 
affect the work in the high schools, and to some ex- 
tent the work in the grades below the high schools 
of the country. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


HIRING BY TRUSTEE AND OBJECTIONS BY 
PATRONS. 

By the Indiana statute approved March 4, 1899, 
it is, in terms, made the duty of the school trustee 
to employ teachers. He is required, under section 2 
of this statute, to maintain in each school corpora- 
tion a term of school at least six months in duration. 


And the trustee, the appellate court of Indiana 


holds, is the only person authorized to employ a 
teacher. Moreover, it says, in the case of Rumble 
and others against Barker, trustee, 60 Northeastern 
Reporter, 956, that, while the wisdom of consulting 
with the patrons is apparent, it is advised of no pro- 
vision of the statute which requires the trustee to 
notify the patrons of the school of his intention to 
cimploy a particular person as teacher. 

The court does not deem it necessary in this case 
io decide whether this statute repealed, as being in- 
consistent therewith, section 5988 of Burns’ Revised 
Statutes of Indiana of 1894, the latter part of which 
provides: “The said trustee shall not employ any 
teacher whom a majority of those entitled to vote 
at school meetings have decided at any regular 
school meeting they do not wish employed, and at 
any time after the commencement of any school, if 
i majority of such voters petition such trustee that 
they wish the teacher thereof dismissed, such trustee 
-hall dismiss such teacher, but only wpon due notice 
and good cause shown, but such teacher shall be en- 
titled to pay for services rendered.” It is clear from 
this language, it says, that the objections to the em- 


ployment of a teacher must be made before ,his em- 
ployment; for it provides that he shall not employ a 
teacher whom the patrons of the school do not wish 
employed. It does not refer to what is done, but to 
what may be done. It also provides that after the 
commencement of a school a teacher may be dis- 


missed upon the petition of a majority of those en- 


titled to vote at school meetings, but only upon due 
notice and good cause sliown. 

In this case, the contract of employment was made 
between the trustee and a teacher competent to 
contract, before any meeting of the patrons 


of the district was called, and the court pronounces 


it valid and binding in its inception. Nor does it 
consider that they were entitled to an injunction 
against the trustee and teacher to restrain the for- 
mer from retaining the latter, and the latter from 
teaching the school, no petition having been filed 
with or request presented to the trustee, by any one, 


‘requesting him to dismiss the teacher, and no notice 


having been given to the teacher that any such re- 
quest or petition would be made or presented to the 
county superintendent. A copy of a notice to the 
trustee by the superintendent, requesting his action 
in the premises, which refers to an act of the patrons 
of the school, the court does not consider takes the 
place of a ‘finding of an appeal to the superinten- 
dent. Copies of a notice of appeal served on the 
trustee and the teacher, it says, are not findings of 
ultimate, but of evidentiary, facts. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Interest in legislation at Washington now centres 
in the senate, as the house is occupied with routine 
work on appropriation bills. The large measures 
are in the senate. The majority of the committee 
on the Philippines has reported the Philippine tariff 
bill, with two important amendments to the bill 
which passed the house. One of these reduces the 
tariff rates on all imports from the Philippines 
twenty-five per cent.; and another makes an addi- 
tional reduction on those Philippine products, such 
as hemp, sugar, and tobacco, which pay an export 
duty in the Philippines, sufficient to offset that duty. 

* 

Somewhat unexpectedly, the Democratic minority 
of the committee, instead of confining itself to the 
tariff question, has seized the opportunity to define 
Democratic policy on the whole Philippine question. 
They recommend that the United States should at 
once declare its purpose ultimately to relinquish all 
claim to sovereignty over the islands. They would 
declare the Philippines foreign territory, to stand 
on the same footing, so far as the tariff is concerned, 
as other foreign territory, but, during temporary 
occupation by the United States, to enjoy free trade 
with this country. This temporary occupation 
should last until the Filipinos have established for 
themselves a stable government, and have given such 
guarantees as will ensure the performance of the 
treaty obligations of the United States with Spain, 
and such as will ensure the safety of Filipino 
“amicos,” but when that time is reached, the Demo- 
cratic proposal is that the United States should 
wholly withdraw, retaining only such military and 
naval stations as it may think necessary. The de- 
fining of this policy is sure to lead to a protracted 


debate. 
* * 


The Philippine question holds the right of way 
in the senate. But other important matters crowd 
hard upon it. There is the canal question, com- 
plicated now by the conflicting claims of the rival 
routes; there is the ship subsidy bill in its new form, 
which will be pressed with ardor and with some 
chance of success; and there also is the proposition 
for the establishment of a department of commerce, 
as embodied in the Nelson and other bills. Upon 
the principle involved there is general agreement, 
but the widest variety of opinion as to what divi- 
sions and bureaus, new and old, should be included 


in the new department. 
* * 


In the statement which Lord Cranborne, in re- 
sponse to inquiries, made the other night in the 


House of Commons, we have the first official infor- 
mation as to just what England agreed or refused to 
-do, in connection with other European powers, at 
the time of the outbreak of the war with Spain. 
England agreed to join in a note, expressing the 
friendly hope that negotiations might make a peace- 
ful settlement possible,—first satisfying herself that 
such a note would not be displeasing to the United 
States; but when pressed later, presumably by Aus- 
tria, to join the other powers in more positive action, 
which might have seemed like putting pressure on 
the government of the United States, she resolutely 
refused to have anything to do with it. This seems 
to dispose of the statement recently attributed to M. 
Hanotaux, that it was Russia’s refusal, and not Eng- 
land’s, which baffled the intervention plan. 
* * . 

This statement from Lord Cranborne has elicited 
a number of interesting explanations from other 
European capitals. From Berlin, where a shrewd 
suspicion is entertained that Lord Cranborne’s 
statement was so timed as to diminish the favorable 
impression made in this country by Prince Henry’s 
visit, comes an emphatic declaration from the 
foreign office that Germany not only never pro- 
posed intervention, but resolutely negatived the pro- 
posal when made by others. From Paris, we have 
the statement that France was concerned solely for 
the interests of peace; and it is again affirmed, 
though not directly from St. Petersburg, that Russia 
repelled all proposals of intervention. This general 
eagerness of the European governments to set them- 
selves right in the matter is instructive. 

* * 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, which in De- 
cember reported unanimously in favor of the Nica- 
ragua route, has now sent in a supplemental report, 
also unanimous, in favor of the Panama route. But 
the inconsistency is apparent, not real; the changed 
recommendation is the result of wholly changed con- 
ditions resulting from the offer of the Panama Canal 
Company ‘to sell its property and concessions for 
$40,000,000. That is the very figure at which the 
commission estimated their value in its earlier re- 
port, and it was only beeause of the exorbitant price 
at which the Panama people then held their prop- 
erty that the commission ruled it out of considera- 
tion. But it is to be observed that the commission 
also states that the concessions which the company 
holds are not enough to warrant the United States 
in undertaking the work, but that additional conces- 
sions must be had from Colombia similar to those 
which Nicaragua and Costa Rica are ready to give. 

* * 

If Prince Henry were to visit all the cities in the 
United States which are eager to welcome him, he 
would have to prolong his stay indefinitely. The 
original plans have already been extended so as to 
allow three more days, the sailing of the steamship 
which is to carry the Prince home having been de- 
ferred from the 8th to the 11th of March. The 
present plans contemplate entertainment and official 
courtesies at New York, Washington, Chicago, Mil- 
‘waukee, Niagara Falls, and Boston. This program 
is subject to revision, and it may be found possible 
to include one or two other places, but most of the 
cities which would fain show hospitality are neces- 
sarily doomed to disappointment. 

* * 

A real naval battle, fought in the bay of Panama 
on the 20th of January, reawakens dormant interest 
in the Colombian insurrection. The insurgent 
flotilla consisted of three small gunboats; and the 
government had at its command only two merchant 
steamers upon which batteries of rapid-fire guns had 
been placed. But the two little fleets did consider- 
able execution. One of the government vessels was 
riddled with shot and burned; and one of the in- 
surgent gunboats was beached to save it from sink- 
ing. ‘The most serious loss to the government side 
was the killing of the governor of Panama and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Colombian army, General 
Alban, a man of brilliant talents, wide education, 
and intrepid daring, whom it will be very difficult 
to replace. 
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the East and the West (291-294). The rise and fall of 
centres of civilization of S. W. Asia due to shifting of 
these trade routes (294-296). Trade between East and 
West fatally interrupted by Mongol invasion (297). 
Trade-route to the Bast established from Venice through 
Egypt; destroyed when Turks conquered Egypt (298). 
First voyage of Columbus a subsequent outcome (298). 
Hovey, Esther Lancroft. 

The old Post-road from Tiflis to Erivan (300-309) con- 
tains a description of domestic life among the Russian 
Armenians and a brief description of Mt. Ararat. 
Grosvenor, Edwin A. 

National Geographical Magazine. Vol. 12, No. 9, Sep- 
tember, 1901. Siberia, pp. 319-324. 

Russian conquest of (318). Physical conditions of 
(319-320). Colonization of (320). The Siberian railway 
as a political factor (321-322). Russia in a position to 
enforce a Russian Monroe doctrine (323): 

Genthe, Martha Krug. ; 

German Geographers and German Geography, pp. 
324-337. 

A brief account of the work of German geographers 
since the dawn of modern geography. The British Ant- 
arctic expedition (339-345). The objects of the expedi- 
tion shown in the instructions given to the commander. 


Maas, Dr. Otto. 

Cyprus of To-day (abridged article). Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine; Vol. 17, No. 6, pp. 292-9. June, 
1901. 

General Description: Geology, soil, and climate (293-5). 
Resources and trade (297). Administration of govern- 
ment (298-9). Interesting study of geographical features 
and dependent human conditions. 

Europe, Turkey, Cyprus. 

Medley, Major E. J. 

India to England, via Central Asia and Siberia. Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 17, No. 6, pp. 281-292. 
June, 1901. 

Describes journey of 1,500 miles to catch a train on 
Siberian railroad. Through Himalayas. Villages on 
Alluvial Fans (282). Pamirs, views, inhabitants (283-4): 
Kashgar (285). Traveling by tarantass (286). Post 
stations (287). Russian peasants in Siberia (288). Si- 
beria and great railway (290-291). 

Description of Siberia and great railway is interest- 
ing and condensed. 

Asia, Siberia. 

Geike, Professor James. 

Mountains. Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 17, 
No. 9, pp. 449-461. Edinburgh, September, 1901. 

Description of formation and causes, with general 
classification of mountain structures. Volcanoes (451). 
Dunes and moraines (451). Slatey cleavages (453). 
Foliation (454). Types of folded mountains (455). 
Changes by denudation (456-7). Dislocation mountains 
(458). Laccoliths (459). 

Mountains. 


WHAT MICHIGAN DOES FOR PUBLIC 
ELEMENVARY EDUCATION. 


The latest report of the superintendent of Michigan 
shows a school population (five to twenty) of 721,698, 
and a total enrollment of 504,985 in the public secuoo.s, 
the estimated number enrolled in private and parochial 
schools being 52,239. There are 711 graded school dis- 
tricts, 6,542 ungraded, 119 township unit districts. The 
average term of the graded schools last year was 8.54 
months; of the ungraded, 8.19 months. The aggregate 
salaries of teachers in the public schools was $4,503,550, 
of which $1,383,076 were paid teachers in ungraded 


school districts (only 293,752 children of school age in 
those districts). The average monthly wages of male 
teachers was $46.73; of female teachers, $35.71 ‘the 
amount paid for building and repairs last year was 
$1,127,329; the amount paid for all purposes, $7,297,691. 
The total value of public school proper.y was $19,354,173 
(more than the total value of public school property in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas). 
Libraries were reported in 426 townships and 3,658 dis- 
tricts, with a total of nearly 1,000,000 volumes. Nearly 
2,000 teachers are graduates of normal schools. The at- 
oe at the teachers’ institutes for the year was 

,645. 

Compare these figures with the figures for these items 
in your own state, think what the difference means for 
your state and for Michigan, and then resolve that this 
difference shall never be so large again. In making the 
comparison, remember that the area of Michigan is 
about that of Georgia, the population about twenty per 
cent. more, and the natural resources less than those of 
any of the Southern states. Of course the wealth pro- 
ducing power of the people is greater than in any of the 
Southern states, as it always will be until we spend more 
money for more and better education for all our people. 
~-Exchange 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOKS FOR WEST 
AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Bducation:— 
Sir—The following from advance sheets Consular 
Reports, just issued, will interest your readers: — 
“Writing from Sierra Leone, under date of November 


26, 1901, Consul Williams says:— 

“The superintendent of Mahomedan education for 
British West Africa—whose work extends from the hin- 
terlands of Sierra Leone to the Niger—visited this con- 
sulate recently and requested that I procure from Ameri- 
ean publishers catalogs and specimen pages of common- 
school text-books in the English language for his ex- 
amination, with a view to their introduction and use in 
the schools under his supervision, if satisfactory. Much 
interest is being manifested by the colonial government 
at present in Moslem education. This being, perhaps, 
the first opportunity for the introduction of American 
text-books into this country, it is very important that 
those concerned respond promptly. Literature may be 
sent to this consulate.” 

Walter J. Ballard, 


Schenectady, N. Y., January 14. 


READING FOR LINCOLN DAY. 


FEBRUARY TWELFTH. 


It was early in the evening in a shop where flags were 
sold. There were large flags, middle-sized flags, small 
flags, and little bits of flags. The finest of all was Old 
Glory. Old Glory was made of silk, and hung in grace- 
ful folds from the wall. 

“Attention!”’ called Old Glory. 

Starry eyes all over the room looked at him. 

“What day of the month is it?” 

“February twelfth,” quickly answered the flags, 

“Whose birthday is it?” 

“Abraham Lincoln’s.” 

“Where is he buried?” 

“Springfield, Ill.” 

“What did the people call Mr. Lincoln? You don’t 
know? Well; I’ll tell you. It was ‘Honest Old Abe,’ 
and Uncle Sam wants you to be like him. Now, I must 
know if you are good American flags. How many red 
stripes have you?” 

“Seven,” was the answer. 

“How many white stripes?” 

“Six.” 

“How many stars?” 

“Forty-five,” shouted the large flags. The little ones 
said nothing. 

“Ah, I see,” said Old Glory, “but you are not to blame 
Do you see that open door?” he went on. “Go through 
it into the street, put your staffs into the hands of any 
little boys you find, and bring them here.” _ 

“Yes, captain,” called the flags as they fluttered away. 

Then Old Glory pulled his silken stripes into the hall- 
way and waited for the flags to come back. 

By and by the flags came back, each bringing a small 
boy. Old Glory looked at them. 

“What’s the matter?” said he; 
pleased.” 

No one spoke. The little boys stared with round eyes 
at Old Glory, but held tightly ‘to the flags. 

At last one of the flags said: “Please, captain, these 
are the only little boys we,could find.’ 

“Well?” said Old Glory. 

“And we think they don’t ‘belong to Uncle Sam,” was 
the answer. . : 

“Why not?” said Old, Glory. 

“Some of them are ragged,” called one flag. 

“And some are dirty,” said another. 

“This one is a colored boy,” said another. 

“Some of them can’t speak English at all.” 

“The one I found blacks boots.” 

“And mine is a newsboy.” 

“Mine sleeps in a dry goods box,” 

“Mine plays a violin on the street corner.” 

“But look at mine captain!” said the last flag 
proudly, when the rest wore through. 

“What about him?” asked Old Glory. 

“I'm sure he belongs to Uncle Sam; 
very fine house, and wears fine clothes!” 

“Of course I belong to Uncle Sam,” said the. brown- 
stone boy quickly, “but I think these street boys do 
not.” 

“There! there!” said Old Glory; “I'll telephone to 
Washington and find out,” and Old Glory floated away 

The little boys watched and waited. 

Back came Old Glory. 

“It's all right,” said he. “Uncle Sam says every one 
of you belong to him, and he wants you to be brave and 
honest, for some day he may need you for soldiers 
Oh, yes, and he said, “Tell those with no one to help 
them that Mr. Lincoln was a poor boy, too, and yet he 
proved to be one of the grandest and best of al! my 
sons.’ ’--Mary Howliston, in Lights to Literature, 


“you don’t seem 


he lives in a 


FACTS FROM THE CENSUS. 


The census report on school and voting ages for al) 
states and territories shows the following summary for 
the country as a whole: — 

Persons of school age, five to twenty years, 26,110,788, 
of whom 24,897,130 are native born, 22,490,211 are white, 
and 13,086,160 are males; males of voting age, 21,329,819, 
of whom 16,227,285 are native born and 19,036,143 are 
white. 

Of the total number of males twenty-one years of age 
and over, 2,326,255 are illiterate. Of the 16,227,285 na- 
tive born males twenty-one years of age and over, 1,706,- 
293 are illiterate, and of the 5,102,534 foreign born, 620,- 
002 are illiterate. 

Native white males of voting age who are of foreign 
parentage show a relative increase in their proportion 
since 1890, while the colored males of voting age have 
increased throughout the Northern and Western sections, 
with a few exceptions, like California, where there has 
been a large decrease in Chinese population. 

In many Southern states, especially Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Louisiana, the colored 
element of voting age shows a decreased proportion. 
Foreign white males of voting age show an increased 
proportion in all New England except Vermont. There 
has been a relative decrease in all of the remaining 
states and territories except New Jersey. 

A little over twenty-eight per cent. of the entire alien 
population of the country is illiterate. This is notably 
so in Louisiana, where they constitute nearly one-half 
of the aliens. The statistics show that the average num- 
ber of persons to each potential voter ranges from 3.1 
to 3.5 in the North Atlantic states, 3.4 to 3.6 in the North 
Central states, 4 to 4.4 persons to each potential voter 
in the South Central states, from 3.3 to 4.7 in the South 
Atlantic states, from 2.4 to 4.1 in the Western states, 
and 1.7 to 1.9 in Alaska and Hawaii. : 


THE PRESIDENTIAL BELT. 


With one exception, that of Andrew Johnson, every 
president since 1856 has come from the group of states 
that follows the southern shore of the Great Lakes from 
New York to Illinois. These five states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—run in a line 
side by side. New York has furnished Arthur, Cleve- 
land, and Roosevelt; Pennsylvania, Buchanan; Ohio, 
Hayes, Garfield, and McKinley; Indiana, Harrison; and 
Illinois, Lincoln and Grant. This group of states may 
be fairly called the presidential belt, and it seems almost 
hopeless for any one living outside this belt to become 
president of the United States. 


A STORY OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Bernard Cornell of Homewood, IIll., sends the follow- 
ing little story of President Roosevelt’s school days:— 

While Roosevelt was at school it came his turn to 
“speak a piece.” He was one of the best declaimers in 
the school. His elocution was greatly admired by the 
scholars, and it was equally a source of satisfaction to 
his teacher. On this particular Friday afternoon a 
number of the town people had come in to witness the 
exercises, and everybody was expected to do his best. 
Young Roosevelt had selected for his declamation and 
carefully committed to memory the well-known poem, 
“Marco Bozarris.” He went to the platform, made a 
stately bow, and commenced :— 


“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her 
and there he stuck. He had forgotten the lines. But 
he started again at the beginning: — 
“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee———”’ 
but he could get no further. He coughed, wiped his lips 
with his handkerchief, and blushed painfully. 


When Greece her knee————” 
he repeated, and again in despair, 


When Greece her knee-————” 
but it was hopeless, and he looked over toward nis 
teacher for sympathy. 


“Grease her knee again, Theodore,” suggested the 
teacher, with a wink, “and may be she’ll go.” 
At that the whole school burst into laughter, and the 
the United States fled, mortified, 
~-Exchange, 


future president of 
from the stage. 
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ANALYSIS OF TREASURER’S REPORTS. 


BY SECRETARY IRWIN SHEPARD. 

A recent tabulation and analysis of the receipts and ex- 
penditures shows that the Denver meeting in 1895 intro- 
duced a new era in the financial history of the associa- 
tion, and that the receipts and additions to the perma- 
nent fund for the five years from 1895 to 1899, inclusive, 
were almost identical with the eleven years from 1884 to 
1894, inclusive, as follows: — 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


For eleven years, For five years, 


1284-94, inclu. 1895-99, inclu, 

Total number of members...... ... 45,669 51,669 
Average annual membership...... 4,152 10,334 
Total $119,132 87 $131,537.49 
Average anaual receipts...... ..... 10.830 26 26, 307.49 
Total expenses. ......-......cceccees $74.324 27 $84,783 01 
Average annual expenses .......... 6,756 75 16,956 60 
Relation of exp :nses to receipts... 624percent, 64.4 per cent. 
Total additions to permanent fund. $45,000 00 $43,000.00 
Average annual addition to perma- 

nent fund 4,090 91 8,600.00 - 


It is worthy of note that during the latter five years 
certain salaries have been paid; the expenses of state 
managers and department officers have been more .iber- 
ally provided for; several committees of investigation 
have received appropriations for expenses; their reports 
have been published and distributed; and in many ways 
the work of the association has been enlarged and its 
total annual expenses largely inereased, though it ap- 
pears that, owing to restriction of expenses in other di- 
rections, the proportion of expenses to receipts has in- 
creased only two per cent. 

In the above recapitulation the receipts and expenses 
for the year of the Charleston meeting have not been in- 
cluded, on account of the exceptional circumstances, 
which are not likely to recur. It is gratifying to note 
that even in the year of the Charleston meeting the net 
revenue exceeded the expenses by several hundred dol- 
lars. This was made possible by the $3,883.03 revenue 
from the invested fund, with the $5,089.19 cash collections 
of the secretary’s office, which together constitute a prac- 
tically fixed revenue of nearly $9,000 not dependent upon 
receipts from the annual meeting. 

Among the most important responsibilities of the office 
are the negotiations with transportation companies for 
rates aud ticket conditions for the annual conventions, 
and the settlement with these companies for the member- 
ship revenue collected by ; 

The plan of incorporating the membership coupon in 
the railroad ticket, and the membership fee in the pur- 
chase price of the ticket, with an agreemem. to report 
the same to the treasurer of the association, has obtained 
since first adopted at the Chicago meeting in 1887. This 
plan was for a time strenuously opposed by certain lines, 
especially in the Hast, and has never been owcially ap- 
proved by the New England Passenger Association. Op- 
position has now quite generally ceased. The friendli- 
ness and confidence of the transportation lines have been 
won by an established and consistent policy of fair deal- 
ing and the recognition of the rights of the roads to pro- 
tection against ticket scalping and other convention 
abuses, such as “official routes,” which are designed to 
divert business from the lines to wnich it belongs to cer- 
tain routes chosen by convention officials. 

Moreover, the work of the association in its public ser- 
vice to education appeals strongly to railroad officials, 
with the result that they now, almost without exception, 
willingly grant the usual concessions of rates and ticket 
conditions, and join in protecting the interests of the as- 
sociation by collecting and reporting, through the ter- 
minal lines, to the treasurer of the association the mem- 
bership revenue by the same methods and forms which 
they use in reporting the divisions of ticket revenue 
among themselves. These reports are in detail, giving 
place of sale, with form and number of each ticket. 
They are checked out at the secretary’s office from month 
to month, as received, and claim for revenue made on 
all coupons not included in the final reports. No line 
has, at least within recent years, refused to honor. any 
rightful claim for membership revenue; nor has any dis- 
position been snown, except in rare and unimportant 
instances, to withhold revenue until claim is made. 

The work of the office has increased very rapidly dur- 
ing the past three or four years. The correspondence 
has reached a magnitude difficult to be handled with the 
aid of a single clerk. In this connection it may be ap- 
propriate to call attention to the fact that the postage 
account of the office last year was $749.65, while’the ex- 
pense for all clerical services was but $563.70—a propor- 


tion which, I believe, does not usually obtain in corre- 
spondence offices. 

The outgoing mail last year amounted approximacely 
to 10,000 pieces of letter mail and 50,000 pieces of third- 
class matter,—bulletins, pamphlets, and reports. Letter 


mail received approximated 10,000 pieces, of which 2,500 
contained money remittances. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A NEW PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL FOR DELIB- 
ERATIVE BODIES, HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGBDS. By Edmond Palmer. New York, Cooper In- 
stitute: Hinds & Noble. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This is an admirable text-book on parliamentary law 
and usage, and is as handy and valuable a book for 
woman’s clubs or debating societies as has been pub- 
lished. There are 300 parliamentary questions answered 
ata glance. The book treats of the nature and authority 
of parliamentary law, and of all kinds of assemblies and 
organizations, and of the way to do business correctly and 
promptly and conduct a debate skillfully. The book is 
good authority in every respect, and is so clear in state- 
ment, so attractive in arrangement, that one has no 
difficulty in knowing just what to do and why. More 
and more is it necessary for every one, man and woman, 
to know what is regular in business and public meetings. 
The baseball nine and the football eleven get on much 
better if they know parliamentary law. The farmers 
need to know it for the grange, the laboring men for 
the councils, all men for caucuses and lodges, wqmen for 
sewing circles and clubs. Rarely does a man make a 
success in any line of public or semi-public work who is 
ignorant of the rules of order. Every one would be 
ashamed to acknowledge total unfamiliarity with parlia- 
mentary rules, and yet there is not one in.a hundred 
whose knowledge of the rules is not humiliatingly hazy. 
Why? Each rule is by itself simple enough. But “pro- 
cedure” implies a sequence in the transactions, and this 
implies a beginning and an ending, with the intervening 
stages of progress, and what “tangles the meeting all 
up” is unfamiliarity with the proper relations to one 
another of the simple rules, the separate steps—each one 
simplicity itself. 

Here is a book which, by clothing the rules of order 
in simple lucid English, and by arranging them accord- 
ing to their importance in simple lucid sequence, enables 
any man or woman of ordinary intelligence, any boy or 
girl, to master them and to conduct a meeting without 
uproar, confusion, or friction. 

HANDY DICTIONARY OF PROSE QUOTATIONS. By 
George W. Powers. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
360 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a very useful little book, and not so very little, 
either, with its 360 pages. As its name implies, the 
“Handy Dictionary of Prose Quotations” is a ready refer- 
ence list of brief extracts from the thought of many 
writers upon topics of deep and lasting interest. The 
selections cover a wide range, from the precepts of the 
Chinese philosopher, Confucius, to the latest utterances 
of Senator Hoar on “Imperialism.” The extracts num- 
ber 2,138, and are chosen from 368 authors, chiefly Ameri- 
can and British. A comprehensive index of both 
authors and quotations is included, aiding greatly to 
quick decisions about questions of disputed authorship. 

In addition to the interest and value of the topics 
themselves—which should prove of great value to orators 
and scholars—the work as a whole will give the reader 
a good idea of the force and utility of the principal words 
in our language. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL AND SO- 

CIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edward P. 

Cheyney. New York: The Macmillan Company. 317 

pp. Price, $1.40. 

Inasmuch as each day sees an increasing interest in 
matters pertaining to our social and economic status, any 
books which will throw more light upon these subjects 
are in great demand. The thorough student informe 
himself as to the conditions in other countries than his 
own, in which he may, perchance, find the source of 
many movements of his own time and nation. The pres- 
ent text-book is intended for high school and college 
classes, being fully illustrated and attractively arranged. 
In the introduction the author gives a compendium of ths 
growth of the English nation to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Each chapter following develops some 
special phase of this history, carrying it down to the 
present time. Under Rural Life and Organization is a 
full statement regarding the classes of people, manor 
courts, estates, etc. As a means of controlling the in- 
dustry and trade of England, guilds were formed, social, 
religious, and industrial, The*extension of trade brouzht 
in a large alien population. Close upon the heels of the 
Black Death come the Peasants’ Rebellion, sweeping 
law, taxes, everything before it, and resulting in the 
utter decay of serfdom. Further, the author mentions 
the influence of navigation acts, the changes in currency, 
the individualism of the eighteenth century, the great 


_social movements of the nineteenth. Under the head of 


Voluntary Association comes the rise and growth of 
trades unions, trusts, and co-operative institutions. In- 
troductory to each chapter is a brief historical sketch of 
the times treated. Succeeding each is a full bibliography. 
Here the student may get a complete view of English his- 
tory, political, religious, industrial, and social. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Judge 

C. V. Waite of Chicago. Chicago (98 Loomis street): 

Cc. V. Waite & Co. Cloth. 600 pp. Price, $2.25. 

The fact that Judge Waite’s book has gone into the 
fifth edition, and that it is made from entirely new 
plates, owing to the destruction of the original plates, 
shows that it has been a successful publication. It is 
what would be styled an anti-orthodox view of the early 
history of the church. It is a lawyer’s special pleading 
as a prosecuting attorney, but it is ably and cleverly 
done. It will not disturb a devout man in the least if he 
reads it, which few will do, but it will give comfort to 
those who find satisfaction in doubt, but who dislike the 
denunciation of most doubters. It is the scholarly air, 
the evidence of a lawyer’s research, the apparent candor 


in dealing with history, that makes it so satisfactory to 
those who desire to be comfortable in their disregard of 
the traditional interpretation of early church history. 


O LOCURA, O SANTIDAD. Par Jules Bchegaray. Price, 
40 cents. 

LA LOCANDIERA DI CARLO GOLDONI. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Geddes, Jr:, Ph.D., and Free- 
man M. Josselyn, Jr. Price, 30 cents. 

Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

D. C. Heath, in their Modern Language Series, publish 
these two attractive text-book dramas, edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Professor Geddes, in charge of 
the modern language department of Boston University, 
and Assistant Professor Freeman, his associate. 

“O Locura, O Santidad” is a modern Spanish drama, the 
first of a trilogy of moral plays, whose strength is in their 
sincere purpose to warn their readers against incurring 
the judgment from father to child as pronounced in the 
second Commandment. They are good reading for 
young students of Spanish as being typical of the very 
modern Spanish style. 

“La Locandiera” is an Italian drama of the early part 
of the eighteenth century. It is the most brilliant play 
of its author, who may be said to be the leader of the 
great in Italian drama. Both plays are edited, with in- 
troduction, vocabulary, and notes. 

THE MAKING OF HAWAII. A Study in Social Evolu- 
tion, By Professor W. F. Blackman, Yale University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 262 pp. (6x9.) 
This is a scholarly, complete, and interesting study of 

a country in which we have need of the latest and re- 

liable information prepared from other than a geo- 

graphical standpoint, all of which Professor Blackman 
has accomplished. Beyond all this is the possibility of 
making a better study of a civilized nation’s birth, de- 
velopment, and growth in the atmosphere of modern 
times here than elsewhere on the globe. Within the 
memecry of man Hawaii has been rescued from a semi- 
barbarous condition, and transformed into an industrial. 
commercial, prosperous, civilized, Christian nation. It 
it possible to know how this has been accomplished, and 
how much has been contributed, relatively, by the vari- 
ous forces of society. More than this, it is a land that 
combines the possibilities of both temperate and tropical 
climates, and of many races of men and all degrees of 
civilization and barbarism. Professor Blackman has the 
rn sg and literary qualifications necessary for such 
service. 


AMERICAN TRAITS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
GERMAN. By Hugo Munscterberg. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 235 pp. Price $1.60. 

Professor Munsterberg of Harvard has done more to 
provoke educational thought among those who are 
neither leaders nor abject followers of a secondary mas- 
ter in the past five years than any other man who is 
among us. He is a stalwart German, who has, as he 
felicitously puts it, pitched his tent among us for a time. 
He presumably knows German schools well, though he 
knows little of American schools, but he has the rare 
tact of guessing rather cleverly that which he does not 
know well, and the rarer tact of projecting liabilities and 
possibilities with reasonable safety from the shreds that 
he gets together. 

Professor Munsterberg is not yet forty years of age, is 
a graduate of Danzig gymnasium, has studied exten- 
sively in Leipzig and Heidelberg, taking the degree 
Ph. D. from the former and M. D. from the latter. He 
has been professor in University of Freiburg, Germany, 
and in Harvard. 

Fortunately, Professor Munsterberg understands that 
he is not authority as a constructionist, and appreciates 
equally well that his brilliant literary talent and fasci- 
nating mental characteristics make him a master of the 
art of contrasting significant features and contrasts of 
character, scholarship, civic, social, and domestic life. 

The success of the book lies in the charm of his style, 
which is vivacious and ever entertaining; the real worth 
of the book is in the artistic reflection of his matchless 
personality, which never fails to touch every thought and 
sentence. Above and beyond his own personality is the 
way in which he stimulates the personality of every 
reader. He does not make slaves of his readers, not 
even disciples, for no one worships at his shrine, but he 
leads men to set up shrines of their own, and this is a 
writer’s highest power. The five essays here grouped 
are: “The Americans and the Germans,” “Education,” 
“Scholarship,” “Women,” and “American Democracy.” 


SHOULDER STRAPS AND SUN BONNETS. By 
Edith E. Wood. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

A bright and readable collection of short stories of 
naval officers and rural maids. The author has a very 
delightful style, and presents to her readers a plain, 
straightforward manner in the tellirg of her tales that 
is a charm in itself, The book is well worth reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘History of the Central High School of Philadelphia.” By F. 8. 
Edmonds. Price, $209. Philadelphia : J. BR. Liprinecott Company. 
“Our Sixty-six Sacred Books.’’ Ry Rev. EF. W. Rice. Price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 
os Greek Art.” By T. W. Hermance. Boston and New York: A. W. 
son, 
*Korner’s Zriny.” 


Price, 35 cents. ——*‘ Heyse’s Niels mit der Offen Hand.” Edit d by 
FE. 8. Joynes. Price, 30 cents ——‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm.” Edited 
by S. Primer. Price, 75 cents. Roston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


“The Training of Teachers.” By 8.8. Laurie. Price, $1.50.— 
‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” (Psalms 1V. and V ) 
Price, 80 cents ——“* Experimental Soc’ology.”’ By F. A. Kellor. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Four American Inventors.” By F. M. Perry. New York: Wer- 
ner School Rook Companv. 

‘* Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry.” By Fabian 
Ware.——'‘‘ Britain and the British Seas.” .By H. J, MacKinder. 
Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘How to Attract and Hold an Audience, By J. Berg Fsenwein, 
New York: Hinds & Noble, 


Edited by Franklin J. Holzwarth, Ph. D. 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 21-22: Central Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Boone. 

February 25-27: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, III. 

February 25-27: Association of American 
Universities, Chicago, Il. 

February: Péinsylvania School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


LEEDS. An educational meeting was 
held at Grange hall on January 25. Ad- 
dresses were given by State Superintend- 
ent W. W. Stetson, Miss Elizabeth Hall 
of the Lewiston training school, Professor 
L. C. Bateman, and others. Professor L. 
A. Ross of Leavitt Institute, Mr. Roys of 
Wayne high school, Miss Jennie Thorne 
Johnson of Wayne, Miss Watson of Bates 
College, teacher at North Monmouth, 
Mrs. Nancy Patten of Greene, Miss Sara 
C. Lathrop of Leeds, and Miss Lucy M. 
Foss of Leeds also prepared papers. 

LIMERICK. Miss Bernice G. Stinyson 
of this town has accepted a position as 
teacher at Santuit Village, Mass) Miss 
Stinyson was graduated from Gorham 
normal school in 1901, and since then has 
been teaching at South Parsonsfield. 

LEWISTON. Among the graduates of 
the class of '99 at Bates College, Miss 
Bertha M. Brown is now teaching in 
Stratford, Conn.; Miss Iris St. H. Dame at 
the Farmington high school; and C. F. 
Parsons of Auburn at Wells Beach. 


The trustees of East Corinth (Me.) 
Academy received a check from John P. 
Webber of Rrookline, Mass.. recently. for 
the sum of $5,000, to go on the endowment 
fund for the school. 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON. Albert W. Varney has 
been elected as principal of the high 
school], to succeed Mr. Russell. Mr. Var- 
ney is a graduate of Middlebury College, 
and has taught in Ortonville, Mankato, 
Minn., and in Burlington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (committee 
on general education) will conduct a se- 
ries of conferences, with the leading 
author-experts as speakers, for the discus- 
sion of “The Best Methods of Teaching 
Geography.” To these meetings teachers 
and school officials of Boston and vicinity 
are cordially invited. February 22 and 
May 24, Dr. H. S. Tarbell; March 22 and 
April 26, Dr. J. W. Redway; September 27 


and October 25, Professor Frank M. Mc- 
Murry (if possible), The first conference 
was held in Lorimer hall, Tremont 
temple, on January 25, by Alexis EB. Frye, 
formerly superintendent of Cuban schools, 
and author of Frye’s Geographies, who 
spoke on ‘What shall be taught as the 
elementary ideas in geography?” Walter 
S. Parker, supervisor of Boston schools, 
and Albert G. Boyden, principal of Bridge- 
water state normal school, and others also 
took part. 

PITTSFIELD. Superintendent Bouton 
has received thirty-five as fine works of 
art as have ever been introduced into the 
schools of this city. The pictures are 
worth about $350, and consist, for the 
most part, of photographs of water-color 
paintings. The works of art were se- 
lected by Superintendent Bouton and 
Principal Charles E. Bennett. Wight of 
the pictures have been framed, and the 
rest will be, it is expected, by the schools 
to which they are to be given. The 
money for their purchase was secured by 
the recent Soule art exhibit in this city. 
The list of the pictures and where they 
are going is as follows: Centre grammar 
school, “Returning from Market,” by 
Constant Troyon; Centre intermediate 
school, Hofmann’s “Christ and the Doc- 
tors”; Linden-street school, “Pharaoh’s 
Bed,” “St. Anthony at Padua,” and “In- 
fant Jesus,” by Murillo; Orchard-street 
school, “Sphnix,” front view, and “Pyra- 
mids cf Chephren and Mycerinus,” “Tak- 
ing a Pilot,” by G. B. Seeley; training 
school, ““The Chariot Race,” by Alexander 


Wagner: William B. Rice school, “Out- 
lying Reef,” George H. McCord, “The 
Water Gate,” Emile Van Marcke; Fenn- 


street school, “Cat and Kittens at Play,” 
Jules Adams, “Landscape and Sheep,” by 
Harry Thompson; Redfield school, ‘Cats 
and Kittens at Play,” by Jules Adams, 
“The Broken Pitcher,” “Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus,” by Turner, “The Pilot,” 
Winslow Homer, “The Divine Shepherd,’ 
Murillo; S. L. Russell school, “Song of 
the Lark,” by ‘Jules Breton; Briggs 
school, Hofmann’s “Christ and the Doc- 
tors,” Murillo’s “Children of the Shell,” 
Murillo’s “Divine Shepherd,” “Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” by Bernard 
Plockhorst; Stearnsville, “Swift and 
Stella,”” by Margaret Disksee; Pontoosuc, 
Murillo’s “Divine Shepherd’; Onota- 
street school, “Over Snow Fields Waste 
and Pathless,” by J. Farquharson; Peck’s 
school, “The Shepherd and His Friends,”’ 


Daniel Knight; Junction school, Millet’s 
“Shepherdess”; Coltsville school, “The 
Shepherd and His Friends,” by Daniel 


Knight; Tracy, “The Water Gate,” by 
Emile Van Marcke; Holmes, “Fog Warn- 
ing,” by Winslow Homer; Morewood, 
“Song of the Lark,” Jules Breton; Barker- 


ville, “Homeward Bound,” by G. B. 
Seeley: West Pittsfield, “Holy Family,” 
by Michel Angelo; Osceola, “Sheep in 


Picardy,” by Harry Thompson; West 
Part, “Landscape and Sheep,” by Harry 
Thompson, Additional pictures: ‘“Pyra- 
mids of Cheops,” “Chephren and Myce- 
rinus from the East,” “Saved,” by H. 
Sperling. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WATERBURY. The community is 
much pleased over the success of the 
training school the past year under the 
lead of Miss Adelaide V. Finch, author of 
the Finch Primer, and an experienced 
trainer, who graduated at Oswego normal 
school, and taught under Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold at Minneapolis, and since 
then has had great success at Lawistes 
(Me.) training echool. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


An examination of applicants for li- 
censes as teachers of sewing for the city 
of New York will be conducted by the 
board of examiner’ on Monday, March 17, 
1902, commencing at 9.30 a.‘m., at the hall 
of the board of education, Fifty-ninth 
street and Park avenue, Manhattan; and 
an oral examination, at the call of the 
board of examiners. Circulars giving full 
particulars may be obtained of Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

It is announced by County Superintend- 
ent Mason of Monongalia county that the 
teachers’ institute for that county will be 
held July 14-18. It has been fixed for 
that date, in order that public school 
teachers attending the summer school, of 
whom there will doubtless be a large 
number, may have an opportunity of at- 
tending a teachers’ institute without re- 
turning to their homes for that purpose. 
State Superintendent Miller has agreed to 
furnish the very best instructors possiple 
for this institute. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA, 


The Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle 
has adopted for the year beginning July 
1, 1902, “Systematic Methodology,” by 
Andrew Thomas Smith of the Mansfield 
Pennsylvania state normal school. The 
Indiana Reading Circle is one of the best 
organized reading circles in the country. 
Its excellent work is having a noticeable 
effect upon the standard of teaching 


throughout the state and beyond its 
borders. 
MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Superintendent W. 
H. Elson has had remarkable success since 
he came to this city, and his last report 
has given great satisfaction. The Grand 
Rapids Herald, in a recent issue, says of 
the report: “It is at once comprehensive, 
luminous, and practical. No one can 
earefully read it without being convinced 
that the city has at the head of its edu- 
cational department a cool-headed, keen- 
witted, thoroughly trained, and up-to-date 
superintendent.” 


MINNESOTA. 

The Minnesota Educational Association, 
at its annual meeting held at St. Paul De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: © Presi- 
dent, S. J. Race, Redwood Falls; general 
secretary, J. C. Bryant, St. Paul; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. H. M. Stanford, Moor- 
head; treasurer, E. T. Carroll, Pelican 
Rapids. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM B. 
STEVENS. 


The school board of Sioux City has 
elected William B, Stevens of thai city as 
superintendent, to succeed H. 1, Kratz, 
who had resigned. Mr. Stevens is well 
known in Massachusetts, where he was 
one of our most popular teachers both in 
Quincy and in Somerville, Mass. I[ have 
seen few schools more attractive or suc- 
cessful than were his in these cities. I 
was on the school board of Somerville 
when he was one of the principals, and 
know of his work at first hand. He re- 
signed an $1,800 position here for a much 
better salary near New York City. For 
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TEOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


departments have ob- 


of these 
tained fine positions. 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


several years he was in business in Sioux 
City, but the great crash that carried mul- 
titudes down swept away his property, 
and of late he has been principal of the 
largest school of the city. His many 
friends in the East will learn with satis- 
faction that he has at last a position 
worthy his early promise, 


THE NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION 
LEAGUE. 


The following have been added during 
the current month to the list of free lec- 
turers: Principal H. S. Cowell, Ashburn- 
ham Academy, Ashburnham, Mass.; sub- 
jects: “Mission of Wit and Humor,” “The 
New England Village,” “A Practical Edu- 
eation.”’ Assistant Professor S. C. Pres- 
cott, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; subject: “Biology.” —Superin- 
tendent C. A. Stuart, New Britain, Conn.; 
subjects: “The Modern School,” “Value of 


Mental Arithmetic,” “School Manage- 
ment,” There are now 102 lecturers on 
the list. 


President C. W. Smith, Trinity College, 
writes: ‘‘The lecture system of the New 
England Education League seems to me ~ 
admirable, and cannot fail to benefit those 
who come within its reach.” President 
B. P. Raymond, Wesleyan University: “I 
certainly sympathize with the move- 


ment.”’ President W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown University: ‘I am interested in 
the work,” 


The league offers to leading societies of 
Boston a discussion of “Agriculture as a 
Major Study,” by President J. H. Wash- 
burn, Rhode Island College, Hon. J. W. 
Stockwell, Massachusetts secretary of 
agriculture, J. Woodward Manning of 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. It 
offers similar discussions of art and music 
by several speakers, also of school taxa- 
tion. To societies in Boston several 
speakers will be sent, if desired. It is 
not possible to make such an offer gener- 
ally, but a speaker will be sent to any 
part of New England where called for to 
discuss the above subjects. 

Correspondence about lectures has re- 
cently been opened with inquirers from 
Baldwinville, Boston, Cambridge, Charle- 
mont, Deerfield, Northboro, Somerville, 
Springfield, Worcester, Mass,, Limerick, 
Me., Concord and Silver Lake, N. H., New 
Haven and Norwich, Conn. Inquiries 
have come from teachers, clergymen, 
church societies, women’s clubs, local lec- 
ture committees. 

One town reports a lecture course sus- 
tained as follows: A certain number of 
persons pledge each $3 for the course, and 
a collection is taken at each lecture. The 
lectures are free to the public, and the 
average attendance is from 300 to 400. 
The town is one of the small towns of 
Massachusetts. 

In the inquiry as to the distance pupils 
go to school in New England, one case is 
reported where a student in music came 
to Boston from Springfield four days in 
the week; distance, ninety-nine miles. 
School transportation is effected in New 
England by steam and electric roads, 
barges, bicycles, and various wagons. 
Correspondence with different parts of 
New England and the West shows there 
is no standard transportation barge. 
Some are well arranged, and others are 
defective. To protect children from storm 
and cold, from too long rides and other 
objectionable features, the utmost care is 
requisite. Investigations show that trans- 
portation is generally a marked improve- 
ment in school going, but some localities 
fail in the oversight of the children, in 
their protection from bad weather and 
from excessive time on the route to and 
from school. 

The text of the library post bi.1, list of 
free lecturers, or other information as to 
the work of the league will be sent to any 
addressing New England Education 
League, Cambriage, Mass. 


POPULAR AND SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO WINTER RESORTS. 


Commencing February 18, Seaboard Air 
Line railway will inaugurate through 
Pullman drawing room sleeper service be- 
tween Old Point Comfort and Jackson- 
ville, Via Richmond, in addition to their 
superb service. This special service car 
be taken advantage of by tourists en route 
to the Carolinas and Florida, either going 
or returning, as tickets via this line per- 
mit long stop-overs. Literature and full 
information can be secured of all agents. 
Boston office, 306 Washington street. 
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Associate Superintendent Shallow, who 
has charge of the free lecture system in 
Brooklyn, was tendered a complimenfary 
dinner by the free lecture staff of that 
borough on January 25 at the Clarendon 
hotel. President Robertson of the Brook- 
lyn board, Dr. J. S. Hunt, chairman of the 
free lecture committee, Dr. Henry M. 


Leipziger, and Frank H. Field were also 
guests of the association. 

Dr. Shallow spoke on the lecture sys- 
tem in Brooklyn, and said:— 

“It is a matter of some regret that 
Brooklyn did not have a free public lec- 
ture system sooner than it did. The past 
year witnessed our first efforts in this di- 
rection, and Brooklyn audiences have 
shown by their attendance and interest 
that this valuable adjunct to our public 
school teaching is fully appreciated by the 
people. Lectures were conducted in 
Brooklyn during six months of the year 
1901, and in that time 531 lectures were 
given, 234,864 people attending them. 
Add this number to an attendance of 
much more than haif a million auditors 
in the other boroughs, and see what the 
total means. Nearly 1,000,000 of our cos- 
mopolitan population have taken the op- 
portunity to extend their education. 
Adopted citizens from all partseof the 
earth have listened to the story of our na- 
tional life and growth—the genius of our 
institutions and the lives of the men who 
founded them. . 

“The free lectures are now recognized 
as a necessary and important part of our 
school system. With us they are no 
longer experimental. They fill a place 
which no regular day or evening school 
ean fill. It is bad, from a pedagogical 
point of view, to ask grown men and 
women of neglected education to go back 
to a regular school. All grown people are 
more or less sensitive about showing a 
lack of information. The lectures are es- 
tablished for the assistance of all people 
who have been compelled to leave day 
school at an early age, and, in fact, all 
others who desire to extend their educa- 
tion. Taking together the advantages 
afforded by our evening schools and our 
free lecture system, no person in our great 
municipality has cause to complain that 
he has no opportunity for educating him- 
seif, He may be employed all day in 
making his living; the evening brings an 
opportunity for pleasurable instruction. 
We hear much about the establishment of 
state universities to round out the public 
school system, and to be maintained by 
public taxation. In such institutions a 
comparatively few persons would receive 


2 college education at public expense. | 


Far better is it to support a system which 
brings the opportunities for a higher in- 
tellectual and moral life and a better citi- 
zenship directly to the homes of all the 
the people. A woman who works all day 
helping to support a family wrote me as 
follows: ‘When I come home from a lec- 
ture, it seems as if I had read a whole 
book through in a night, and then the il- 
lustrations impress things so on my 
mind.’ 
“Our school buildings should be the cen- 
tres of educational life in the community 
for people of all ages. They should find a 
much larger use than at present. No 
public school building should be erected 
hereafter without a properly equipped as- 
sembly room, furnished mainly for the 
use of adults. I regret to say that many 
of the newest school buildings in Brook- 
lyn to-day have assembly rooms with 
seats intended almost solely for the use 
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of little children. That is not as it 
should be. What more natural meeting 
place than the school building is there for 
all classes of the community? Where can 
American history, American civics, and 
American patriotism be better taught 
than here? With our numerous and well- 
stocked free public libraries and an effi- 
cient corps of public lecturers, we must 
have the most intelligent citizenship of 
all nations, and it is self-evident that in- 
telligent citizenship is the corner-stone of 
our institutions,” 

The mayor has appointed the new board 
of education, which consists of forty-six 
members, returning five of the old board: 
Messrs. Adams, Barry, O’Brien, Rogers, 
and A. Stern, The members will meet for 
the purpose of organizing on the first 
Monday in February. Following are the 
names and terms of office:— 
RESIDENTS OF THE BOROUGH OF 

MANHATTAN. 

Until January 1, 1903—Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, Francis P. Cunnion, A. Leo 
Everett, Jacob W. Mack, Miles M. O’Brien, 

Until January 1, 1904—Thomas B. Con- 
nery, M. Dwight Collier, Charles L. Guy, 
Louis Haupt, Abraham Stern. 

Until .1, 1905—Richard H. 
Adams, Joseph Nicola Francolini, Nicho- 
las J. Barrett, Louis A. Rodenstein. ; 

Until January 1, 1906—Arnold W. Brun- 
ner, John P. Kelly, Algernon S, Frissell, 
Robert L. Harrison. 

Until January 1, 1907—William Lum- 
mis, Henry A. Rogers, Edward Van 
Ingen, Felix M. Warburg. 

RESIDENTS OF BOROUGH OF 
BROOKLYN. 

Until January 1, 1903—John Greene, 
George D. Hamlin, Albert G. McDonald, 

Until January 1, 1904—John C. Kelley, 
George W. Schaedle, George W. Wingate. 

Until January 1, 1905—Samuel B. Don- 
nelly, Nathan B. Jonas, Adolph Kiendl. 

Until January 1, 1906—Frank Harvey 
Field, William Harkness, Michael J. Ken- 
nedy. 

Until January 1, 1907—Frank L. Bab- 
bott, James Weir, Jr. 


RESIDENTS OF THE BOROUGH OF ° 


THE BRONX. 
Until January 1, 19083—Frederick W. 
Jackson. 
Until January 1, 1905—John J. Barry. 
Until January 1, 1906—Theodore E, 
Thompson. 

Until January 1, 1907—Frank D. Wilsey. 
RESIDENTS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
QUEENS. 

Until January 1, 19083—George E. Payne. 
Until January 1, 1905—George A. Van 

den Hoff. 
Until January 1, 1906—Alrick N. Man. 
Until January 1, 1907—Edward V, W. 


Rossiter. 5 
RESIDENTS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND. 

Until January 1, 1904—Charles R. In- 
lls. 
Until January 1, 1907—Samuel M. Dix. 
Incidental to the near change in man- 
agement, the principals of Manhattan and 
the Bronx were called together January 24 
by Borough Superintendent Jasper for the 
last time in his present official capacity. 
Mr. Jasper spoke of his long connection 
with the schools as teacher, principal, as- 
sistant superintendent, city superintend- 
ent, and lastly as borough superintend- 
ent, an experience covering forty-four 
years. He alluded to the loyalty of the 
principals, teachers, and his other asso- 
viates during dark days and bright, and, 
in introducing City Superintendent Max- 
well, said that their loyalty would be as 
freely given to the new administration as 
it had been to the old. Dr. Maxwell, in 
response, said that the loyalty of the prin- 
cipals was so evident that he could not but 
be moved by it, for it meant much on the 
part of his future co-workers as a guar- 
antee of what tney were capable of. 
William J. O’Shea, president of the 
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Male Principals’ Association, on behalf of 
that body, paid a short, but most feeling, 
tribute to Mr. Jasper, and assured him 
that he had what is so rare among leaders 
of men—the affection of his subordinates. 

Associate Superintendent Godwin said 
that absolute obedience to orders was loy- 
alty, and this quality would always be 
found in the schools, under whatever 
authority they worked. 

At the last public meeting of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, a hearing 
was given to the citizens of Brooklyn on a 
proposed issue of $2,000,000 bonds asked 
for by the board of education for school 
sites and buildings in that borough. 

. E. M. Bassett of the Brooklyn board 
said there were eight times as many chil- 


dren in half-day classes in Brooklyn as in. 


any other borough, and that many chil- 
dren were compelled to sit on soap boxes. 

Horace Dresser spoke about the condi- 
tion of the manual training school. He 
warned the board of estimate that the 
building was one of the worst fire-traps 
in the city, and that there would be a hor- 
rible loss of life if a fire started in tue 
structure. Mr. Dresser said that the stair- 
ways of the buildings were of wood, and 
rickety, and that underneath the class- 
rooms were stores filled with inflammable 
materials. 

Mayor Low offered the following reso- 
lution: — 

“The board of education be requested to 
furnish the board of estimate, before 
March 1, a list of tae schools where there 
are part-time classes, and where repairs 
and increased accommodations are neces- 
sary.” 

The act of the legislature of 1900 put- 
ting thirty-three names of Manhattan- 
Bronx public school teachers on the pen- 
sion list who had retired from service be- 
fore the pension fund was established in 
1894 has been declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by the appellate division of the su- 
preme court, reversing the lower court, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading article in the February 
Forum is a discussion of “The Settlement 
with China,” by Mark B. Dunnell, who is 
not very optimistic as to the outcome of 


the action taken by the Western nations 
after the Boxer rising. President F. P. 
Graves of Washington University calls at- 
tention to “The Need of Training for the 
College Presidency,” and sets forth the 
qualifications needed for success in that 
office. Major J. H. Parker answers the 
question, “What shall we do with the 
Philippines?” by recommending their ces- 
sion to some European or Asiatic power. 
An account is given by Professor Kelly 
Miller of “The Expansion of the Negro 
Population,” wiin abundant statistical in- 
formation respecting the present condition 
and distribution of the colored race in this 
country. John T. Buchanan, dealing with 
the problem, “How to Assimilate the 
Foreign Element in Our Population,” re- 
gards the education of the children of 
alien immigrants as the only method 
likely to be effectual. ‘“‘The Sinking Fund 
and the Public Debt” is the subject of an 
important financial article by H. S. Bou- 
tell, member of congress for Illinois, Dr. 
Gilbert Reid contributes a character 
sketch of the late Li Hung Chang. “The 
Reformation of Criminals” is discussed by 
J. Franklin Fort, justice of the supreme 
court of New Jersey. . Merrill A. Teague, 
assistant to Admiral Schley’s counsel, 
writes on “Errors Touching tue Schley 
Court of Inquiry.” Other articles are: 
“The Young Man with Nothing But 
Brains,” by Truman <A. DeWeese; 
“Wanted—An Opposition,” by Alan P. 
Gilmour; and “The Care of Depenaent 
Children in Indiana,” by W. B. Streeter. 


—Henry Loomis Nelson, the well-known 
political critic and Washington corre- 
spondent, contributes to the February At- 
lantic “Three Months of Roosevelt,” a 
brilliant and painstaking resume of the 
operations of the new administrat’on. in 
“The Second Municipal LBiection in 
Greater New York,” Edward M, Shepard 
gives a remarkable summary of the recent 
history of New York politics, the charac- 
ters of the late candidates and leaders, he 
states his own reasons for the stand that 
he took, and closes with a message full of 
hope and good wishes for his successful 
competitor, Mr. Low. J. T. Trowbridge 
contributes “Reminiscences of Walt Whit- 
man,” furnishing much that is new and 
interesting about this remarkable writer, 
and his works and methods of work. In 
“Lincoln’s Rival,” William Garrott 


Brown compares “The Little Giant,’ 
Stephen A, Douglas, with nis great com- 
petitor in a paper replete witn interesting 
description and criticism. The edi.or fur- 
nishes a timely discussion or the relations 
between “College Professors and the Pub- 
lic’; Edward Thomas contrioputes one of 
his delightfully descriptive papers on 
“February in England’; ana A. C. Lane 
writes a sparkling article on “Universal 
Eminence.” In the field of letters, H. W. 
Boynton reviews ‘“‘Books New and Old,” 
and George McLean Harper discusses 
“The Fame of Victor Hugo’; Scudder’s 
“Life of Lowell” and “The Dictionary of 
National Biography” are also appropri- 
ately treated. There are lively short 
stories and a group of poems by favorite 
hands, and the ever-lively Contributors’ 
Club concludes a notable number. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
February is notable for its timeliness, 
“Washington’s Neglected Birthplace,” 
“The Carnival of Mardi Gras,” and an 
article on the singer Schumann-Heink are 
especially appropriate to the season. 
“Deeds of Heroism of Women in the Civil 
War” tells of the bravery of two army 
nurses. “Marriage Customs” illustrates 
the queer ceremonies in Arabia and Zaulu- 
land. ‘“‘Women’s Clubhouses” and the 
reproductions of two paintings by Burne- 
Jones make attractive pictorial features, 
The fiction includes the final cnapters of 
“The Reincarnation of Captain John Rad- 
nor,” “The Superintendent and the Baby,” 
by E. L. Sabin, and ‘‘The Magician’s Office 
Boys,” by Tudor Jenks. Published by the 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick Company, Spring- 
field, O. One dollar a year. 


—The opening article in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, called “The City’s 
Edge,” is a very human account of the life 
along the water front of New York City. 
The paper is elaborately illustrated by two 
artists, H. White and J. C. Clay, one of 
whom sketches the picturesque, while the 
other portrays the varied types that 
swarm the docks. Norman Hapgood, 
author of the recently-published ‘Life of 
George Washington,’ contributes a very 
interesting account of Washington’s crafty 
attempt to capture Benedict Arnold. 
Another article of importance concerns 
the wonderful commercial fieet which 
whitens the Great Lakes, while in lighter 
vein is a paper on the English actor man- 
agers who are invading America half a 
dozen strong. Robert Barr, Carolyn 
Wells, W. B. MacHarg, and several other 
story-tellers of note fill up the good 
measure of short fiction in this number, 
while this number, unhappily, sees the 
last of Maurice Hewlett’s serial, “The 
Fond Adventure,” which has been running 
since last November. 


—Apparently the St. Nicholas has made 
a change pleasing to its readers in substi- 
tuting a “long short story” complete in 
each number for the usual installment of 
a serial. “Through Fairyland in a Han- 
som Cab” is tue long story in the March 
issue, a bright bit of fanciful, humorous 
nonsense by Bennet W. Musson of 
Rochester, N. Y. Next to this in length 
is the story called “An Anglo-American 
Alliance,’ which is based upon the adven- 
tures of two American boys in the Ber- 
mudas. It is a strong, snappy little story, 
and is well illustrated. ‘Old Strategy” is 
a story of the hunting of mountain lions— 
a sport made popular by President 
Roosevelt’s yet recent hunting trip in the 
West. This story is in praise of some 
big dogs who had learned to fight moun- 
tain lions skillfully. Minor features of 
the number include bright poems by Mar- 
garet Johnson, Grace Fraser, and Edwin 
L. Sabin, and several short articles and 
stories, To the children themselves the 
departments of the magazine offer great 
attractions, there being awards of prizes 
in three out of the four departments. 


—Sir Charles W. Dilke contributes to 
the Cosmopolitan for February an article 
on “The Naval Strength of Nations,” 


which gives not only a most interesting 
and comprehensive account of the navies 
of the great powers, but also a clear in- 
sight into world politics. iagara—the 
Scene of Perilous Feats,” tells the story of 
the many who have year alter year gone 
to Niagara seeking notoriety or—death. 
The story of Sam Patch, Blondin, Maria 
Spelterina, the jealous Ballenis attempt 
to cut the cable on which his rival was 
performing over the seething Whirlpool 
rapids, Peter. Nissen’s ill-fated “Fool- 
Killer,” and Captain’s Webb’s last swim 
is carried down to Mrs. Taylor, the only 
survivor of a trip over the great falls, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
ks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
= authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


As regards the $100,000 fund which the 
undergraduates, alumnae, and friends of 
Smith College are endeavoring to raise 
before the last of June, it can be 
said that the work is going steadily on. 
The committee has received a gift of $275 
from the Kansas City club, the proceeds 
from a dramatic entertainment prepared 
especially for the fund. Another gift has 
also been received. A check for $59, 
which represents the surplus in the hands 
_ of the class-book committee of 1901, at 

the close of its special work, has been 
sent in and is to be credited to the gen- 
eral contributions of that class. 

Notes in regard to the alumnae: Louisa 
S. Cheever, ’94, is instructor in the Eng- 
lish department at the college; Elizabeth 
Williams, ’91, is head worker in the Riv- 
ington Street College Settlement, New 
York; Alice Hubbard, ’94, is her assistant; 
C. Isabel Baker, ’93, a teacher in the Eng- 
lish department of the Classical high 
school in Worcester, is now studying at 
Radcliffe; Mary E. Sayward, '94, is teach- 
ing in the biology department of the Eng- 
lish high school at Worcester; Mabel 
Cummings, ’95, is in Manila teaching in 
the family of Major Allen of the con- 
stabulary force. 

During the recent vacation of the col- 
lege, Smith was well represented at a 
number of association meetings by differ- 
ent members of the faculty. A large num- 
ber of Smith College faculty were called 
together by the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America at Har- 
vard. The German department was well 
represented by Dr. Mensel, Fraulein Bern- 
kopf. and Fraulein Schmidt, Dr. Mensel 
being a member of the association. This 
year he is busy upon two articles for the 
Journal of Germanic Philology, which will 
doubtless be presented at the next annual 
meeting of the association. Professor 
Vincens and Mlle. Pellissier represented 
the French department, and Signor di 
Campello, the Italian.. Professor Jordan 
and Miss Scott, having been active mem- 
bers for several years, were also present. 
Miss Scott has contributed many excellent 
papers which have aroused unusual en- 
thusiasm. 

The American Historical Association 
held its annual meeting in Washington 
this year, and Dr. Dennis and Dr. Sioussat 
represented the history department of the 
college. At the American Economic As- 
sociation meeting, also held in Washing- 
ton, the college was well represented by 
Dr. Moore. Dr. Pierce, professor of psy- 
chology at Smith, lectured before the 
Twentieth Century Club in Washington 
on “The New Psychology.” 

Professor Wood, professor of biblical 
literature and comparative religion, has 
spent a great part of this month in lec- 
turing at Columbia and Brown, upon sub- 
jects connected with Biblical literature, 
and has begun a course of lectures at Am- 
herst College upon “The Expansion of the 
Early Church.”’ 

Harriet Boyd, ’92, instructor in Greek 
at the college, together with Professor 
Kelsey of Michigan University and Pro- 
fessor Torrey of Yale, has been appointed 
lecturer for the Archaeological Institute 
of America at Columbia for this winter. 
Since January 13 Miss Boyd has been lec- 
turing before the branches of the insti- 
tute in Boston, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Washington, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land, the subject of her lectures being 
“American Excavations in Crete, 1901, 
Discovery of a Mycenaean Provincial 
Town.” 

Julia W. Snow, assistant in botany, has 
been doing work for the last four years 
for the United States government. This 
appointment is made yearly by the United 
States fish commission in the interest of 
the biological. survey of the Great Lakes. 
Miss Snow’s special work is in crypto- 
gamic botany, and her material has been 
gathered during the last three years from 
an island in Lake Erie. The results of 
her work have been recommended for 
publication, and will soon appear in the 
bulletin of the commission. 

January 21 La Societe Francaise ten- 
dered a reception to Leopolu Mabilleau in 
Seelye hall, for the benefit of members of 
the faculty and the students. 


The position at Harvard recently made 
vacant in the economics depariment by 
the resignation of W. F. Willoughby has 
been filled by the appotatment of B. Dana 
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Durand, Ph.D. Dr. Durand was formerly 
legislative librarian of the New York 
state library, but left that position to ac- 
cept a position on the Stanford Univer- 
sity faculty. Upon the organization of 
the United States industrial commission, 
he was made secretary to that body, a 
position which he has since held. 

It is reported that the gift of Emperor 
William to Harvard University will be 
much larger than was at first supposed. 
The emperor’s gift consists of casts and 
some bronzes illustrating every phase of 
the German plastic arts, from the 
Romanesque period to the renaissance. 

The casts number several thousand, and 
their originals are to be found at Ratis- 
bon, Nuremberg, and Cologne. In fact, 
every city of the empire possessing any- 
thing distinctive or beautiful is repre- 
sented. The collection embraces casts of 
monuments and sculptures, and architec- 
tural casts. The entire cost of the collec- 
tion will be defrayed from the emperor’s 
private purse, and is estimated at about 
$100,000, 

Andrew D. White, United States am- 
bassador, has written to President Eliot 
of Harvard University that the collection 
requires a special building. 

The faculty of arts and sciences of Har- 
vard University has appointed a commit- 
tee on the college library, the function of 
which shall be to supervise the acquisi- 
tions in the library, and look out for its 
interests in a general way. The commit- 
tee was appointed as follows: Professor 
Pickering (chairman), W. C. Lane, J. H. 
Arnold, Dr. Henshaw, and R. S. Morrison. 


Miss Sarah Scovill Whittelsey of New 
Haven has been offered the chair of po- 
litical economy at Wellesley College for 
one year, and will probably accept, She 
is to take the place of Miss Balch, who 
will leave Wellesley next fall for a Euro- 
pean trip. 

The faculty for the summer school at 
West Virginia University will be as fol- 
lows:— 

D. B. Purinton, president of the univer- 
sity; Emerson E. White, pedagogy; A. 
E. Winship, pedagogy; Susan Frances 
Chase, model training; J. N. Deahl, peda- 
gogy; Okey Johnson, criminal law and 
agency; St. George T. Brooke, Blackstone; 
R. E. Fast, history; H. S. Green, Greek; 
A. J. Hare, Latin; Waitman Barbe, Eng- 
lish literature; F. W. Truscott, German, 
Charles Chollet, French; J. 8. Stewart, 
mathematics; F. L. Kortright, chemistry; 
T. E. Hodges, physics; 8S. B. Brown, 
geology and mineralogy; D. M. Willis, 


shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting; . 


Julia Aileen Clark, voice; Ross Spence, 
stringed instruments; Ada V. Houston, 
piano; T. G, Hill, wind instruments; Eva 
E. Hubbard, fine arts. 


Every one who is acauainted with the 
situation recognizes the need of a 
woman’s hall or dormitory for the young 
lady students at the University at Mor- 
gantown. There are about 200 young lady 
students every year. They room and 
board in private houses. The citizens of 
the town, as well as the university 
authorities, look after their comfort and 
welfare as well as possible, but the rapid 
growth of the school is making the prob- 
lem a greater one every year. A woman’s 
hall ought to be provided as soon ag pos- 
sible. 


The new principal of the Emma Wil- 
lard school at Troy, N. Y., Miss Anna 
Leach, is a sister of Professor Abbie 
Leach, who has the chair of Greek at Vas- 
sar. From the Brockton (Mags.) high 
school she went to Wellesicy, and thence 


to Cornell. She was instructor at Drury 
College when Professor George B. Adams 
(now of Yale) was there. For five years 
she was principal of a college for girls at 
Halifax, and last summer resigned the 
office of lady principal at Elmira College, 
after nine years of successful service. 


With the completion of the new archi- 
tectural building at Harvard College, the 
old building at the northwest corner of 
Holmes field, formerly used by the archi- 
tectural department, has been turned over 
to the department of astronomy. The 
laboratory work of one course has already 
been transferred there from the former 
very inadequate quarters in Lawrence 
hall, and two other courses will be trans- 
ferred during the second half year, The 
building will afford plenty of space, and 
is well suited to the uses of the depart- 
ment. On the first floor there are three 
rooms, of which the largest will be used 
as a laboratory, being especially well 
adapted for this purpose by the fact that 
it has a south exposure, which is most 
favorable for making observations of the 
sun. The two smaller rooms will be used 


‘as an apparatus room and a storeroom. 


On the second there are also two small 
rooms and one large one, and the latter 
will be used as a lecture room, while the 
two smaller ones will be used respectively 
for a library and an office. 


Howard University, the Washington 
college for negro students, had 886 under- 
graduates in attendance during the last 
year—62 in the theological school, 84 in 
law, 211 in medicine, 178 in pedagogy, 46 
in the collegiate course, 159 in English 
branches only, and 151 in tue preparatory 
school. The university must be conducted 
with economy, for its total income for the 
year was only $43,506, and a balance of 
$453 was carried over to the credit of the 
next year. 


The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women has announced the offer of a fel- 
lowship to the value of $500 available for 
work at either an American or a foreign 
university. Applications may be sent to 
Dr. Mary Sherwood, the Arundel. Phila- 
delphia. Preference in the award will be 
teed to women from Maryland and the 

uth. 


The faculty of New York Teachers’ Col- 
lege, at its last meeting, passed resolu- 
tions in respect to changes in the colle- 
giate course. 

The prescribed work for the collegiate 
course will hereafter be: (a) For all stu- 
dents, English 1 and 2, biology, and physi- 
cal education 3, making a total of seven 
points, and courses amounting to two 
points credits in fine arts, music, or 
manual training. “(b) For students who 
do not offer French, German, advanced 
mathematics, or advanced history at en- 
trance (unless a more advanced course in 
the same department is elected), the re- 
spective college courses following: 
French A or German 2, German A, mathe- 
matics A, and history A, each counting 
three points. (c) Two courses from the 
following list: Biology 1 and 2, physical 
science land 2, and geography 6, each 
counting two points, unless courses in 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, or 
physiography are offered at entrance. 

It was also voted to substitute for edu- 
cation 1 and 2 a course on the history and 
principles of education, counting three 
points, and numbered education 50. This 
course is to be open to juniors and seniors 
who have completed psychology A and 
education 3, or their equivalent, and wil] 
be required im the senior year of all ean- 


didates for a bachelor’s diploma. Ad- 
vanced courses in the history and -princi- 
ples of education, each counting two 
points, numbered education 101 and 102, 
respeetively, are to be offered. These 
courses will be open only to graduates 
who have completed education 50, or its 
equivalent, Credit, on the basis of one 
point for thirty hours of practical work, 
will hereafter be granted in addition to 
the credit given for class work. 


President Taylor of Vassar College has 
announced that John D. Rockefeller has 
promised to double all sums of money 
given to Vassar College up to $200,000, be- 
tween this time and June, 1904. Mr. 
Rockefeller has already given to the col- 
lege Rockefeller hall. The coming money 
will be used for a biological laboratory 
and residence building. 

In the statement of the treasurer of 
Harvard College for the year ending July 
31, 1901, is a fact which.is of special sig- 
nificance in that the available income 
yielded during the year by the general in- 
vestments of the university amounted to 
4.7 per cent. on the principal, which is 
14-100 more than the rate of the preced- 
ing year. The decreasing rate of interest 
on invested funds has been a matter of 
grave concern to many departments of the 
university for several years past, as funds 
which were formerly sufficient to support 
certain lines of work have now become 
insufficient on account of their lessened 
earning power. The increase shown in 
this statement seems to indicate at least 
a decided check in such a tendency 

During the year the university received 
$826,669 in gifts for capital account, and 
$129,497 for immediate use. The total in- 
vested funds amounted on July 31 ‘to $13,- 
119,538.61, as compared with $12,614,448.19 
on the same date of 1900. Among the 
largest gifts of the year was the sum of 
$200,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Rob- 
inson, in addition to their previous gift 
of $100,000 to establish an erdowment 
fund for the architectural depariment, in 
memory of their son, Nelson Robinson, 
Jr.; and $165,000 from the same bene- 
factors for the erection of the architec- 
tural building and the purchase of equip- 
ments, 

The statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures shows an excess in the payments of 
$321,579 over the receipts; but this differ- 
ence, it is stated, is more than covered by 
payments on account of the construction 
of buildings in excess of the receipts 
therefor in the current year. 

The figures are as follows: — 


Receipts. Payments. 
University ........ $92,810.33 $110,276.94 
751,625.15 676,572.88 
50,671.34 67,647.86 
Divinity school .... 41,519.70 87,493.21 
‘Law school ....... 122,737.96 89,208.83 
Medical school .... 177,768.14 168,014.02 
Dental school ..... 33,204.24 28,268.25 
Zoological museum 37,454.62 37,551.68 
Peabody museum .. 9,738.50 10,394.48 
Observatory ....... 52,043.12 52,570.07 
Bussey instituion . 20,725.81 17,958.72 
Arnold arboretum . 14,408.78 19,261.83 
Veterinary school . 13,095.92 21,451.07 
Special funds ..... 63,754.90 96,001.42 
Construction acc’t,. 83,288.67 495,100.31 
Sundry accounts .. 703,007.26 661,601.88 


$2,267,854.44 $2,589,433.45 
2,267,854.44 


Four new half courses will be given dur- 
ing the second half-year, two in the col- 
lege, and two, which may both be counted 
for the A. B. degree, im the divinity 
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New Books. 


- Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. 


Publisher. 
J.B. Lippincott Compan 


Title. 
History of Central High School of Philadelphia... Edmunds ' $2. 
Our Sixty-six Sacred Kooks........ Rice American 8. S. Union, Phila. 
Greek ALE. Hermance A. W. Elson, Boston. — 
Heyse’s Niels mit der Offen Hand......,.......... . Joynes (Ed. se 30 
Minna von Primer ss “ “ .75 
The Training of Teachers........ Laurie The Macmillan Company, N Y 1.50 
Four American Inventors. Perry Werner School Book Company, —— 
Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry... Ware D. Appleton, New York. —_— 
How to Attract and Hold an Audience....,........+ nwein Hinds & Noble, New York. oo 
Studies of Trees in Winter.................0.ceeeeeee Huntington Knight & Millett, Boston. — 
Lilies for English Gardens.......... .s.scceesecssees JOKVIL Charies Scribner’s Sons, N. Y, 2.50 
A Course in First-Year Latin ..............ccceueeeee Smith W. R. Jenkins, New York. 1.00 
‘The Life of Pasteur........ 2... Vallery- ot McClure Phillips, & Co.,N. Y. —— 
In the Wyoming Valley.... .......... ceeceeeeeeceees Tomlinson Bapt:st Publication Society, Phila. 1.00 
Mos juito Ross ngmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y¥. .90 
A. FISHER, Proprieter. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . . . Reliable. 
4 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Rooms 317--319. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write ua frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we vill as frankly tell you what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


school. Of the first two, one is graduate 
course in Semitics, to be conducted by 
Professor G. F. Moore, which will deal 
with the elements of the Phoenician lan- 
guage, and will give interpretations of se- 
lected inscription. Professor Moore is to 
commence his work at Harvard in this 
half year. The other course is to be one 
in German, conducted by Dr. Jessen, for 
graduates and undergraduates, end will 
give an outline of the history of literary 
and aesthetic criticism during the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The courses offered by the faculty of 
divinity school include one in comparative 
religion and one in the Old Testament, 
both of them to be given by Professor 
Moore. The first will give a general in- 
troduction to the psychological and his- 
torical study of religion, and the other 
will give interpretations of selections from 
the Old Testament, and later Jewish writ- 
ings relating to the subject of sacrifice. 


E. Dana Durand, Ph.D.. ’93, Oberlin Col- 
lege, having nearly completed his work at 
Washington as secretary of the ‘ndustriai 
commission, has accepted an invitation to 
deliver a series of lectures to the students 
of Harvard University in the department 
of economics 

Professor T. N. Carver, who went from 
Oberlin and accepted the position of asso- 
ciate professor of economics in Harvard 
University, has been elected to the full 
professorship in that department. 

The Oberlin College authorities have 
taken the opportunity offered by the long 
vacation to carry out some improvements 
on the chapel and W. L. A. library. 

The new half million endowment, at the 
average percentage of all the college’s in- 
vested moneys, will give an annual income 
of $20,000. The yearly deficit has been 
$10,000, so that $10,000 will be left for ex- 
penditure in new ways, This money is 
for the college department alone, and is 
in no way connected with the Conserva- 
tory of Music or Theological Seminary. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horron, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dotr, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

806 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pase’r Agt., 
Pertemouth, Va. 


SAFETY BOTTLE § INK CO. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company of 
Toronto, Canada, have been making heavy 
inroads on the trade in Canada. Both 
they and the Safety Bottle and Ink Syndi- 
cate of Birmingham, Eng., are operating 
under the patents of the Safety Bottle and 
Ink Company of Jersey City, N. J. The 
great success of the American company 
necessitated the establishment of the 
foreign factories to handle their outside 
trade. There is no office invention that 
has been of more practical benefit to the 
ink consumer, for a cost so slight as to 
enable their three factories to meet the 
prices of other first-class ink-makers, 
using ordinary bottles; this company can 
place their inks on the market so enclosed 
as to make “‘spilling’’ absolutely impos- 
sible, yet dipping the pen is not only as 
easy as in an ordinary inkstand, but is 
actually more satisfactory, as no more ink 
than is wanted comes away on the pen, 
thus a saving of some ninety per cent. of 
ink from evaporation, and “no blotting’ 
is accomplished. All the packages are 
attractive, and being adopted by United 
States government departments and large 
institutions. School boards who are not 
already familiar with their “proposition,” 
should write at once to one of the various 
offices for samples and quotations, 


VARIETIES. 


Mrs. Simpleton—‘“I want to get a dog.” 

Dealer in Dogs—‘‘Yes’m. What kind do 
you want? A pug, a fox terrier, St. Ber- 
nard, Irish setter, or——’”’ 

Mrs. Simpleton—“No; I want to get one 
of these ocean greyhounds that I’ve read 
about in the papers.” 

Edith—‘‘I hear that you and -Fred are 
quite interested in one another.” 

Bertha—‘Don’t you tell a soul, Edith, 
but really I believe Fred and I were made 
for each other. We have played golf to- 
gether three timés, and we never have 
quarreled—except two or three times, 
when Fred was clearly in the wrong.” 

Salesman—‘‘This book is only just out, 
but it promises to be the most-talked-of 
book of the year.” 

Customer—‘“I’d rather wait and be sure. 
If it didn’t prove a success, and I had read 
it, think of the waste of time!’”’—Brooklyn 
Life. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Twenty-five 


of the world. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
cents a bottle. 


we want you on our list. There are several cities 


ARE YOU superior as a teacher? If you are, C 
and large private schvuols that have got teachers bere irom time to time and have’ been 


satistied because we could send them superior teachers. One cit 


has promised to take this year an 


number we will recommend up to fifteen. 1f we are ready to say of them they are up to the standard o 


those already sent. 


the 4 
ures, send her on; there is always rou SUPERIOR 


Another large city has said: ‘*‘ Whenever you certify a teacher to us as way above 


jor one more.”” Now we could not have 
such relations as this with superintendents 


and principals if we did not maintain a high standard, Only to-day (Jan. 24) we wrote to a princi 
and to a primary supervisor in Minneapolis that we cou/d not just now furnish the two teachers they 


wanted aud maintain the standard of the teachers already sent there, 
We could have placed last year 200 more ‘CHE ana 


Standard, we should like to have you register. 
intermediate teachers at from $500 to $1, 


if we bad had them. 
not need to teach for low wages if you can prove to us you are superior 


11 you think you are up to this 
You do 


AS A TEACHER? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. ¥. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Ssitions filled> 4/000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


~The Albert Fine Arts 

Agency. S0-page Year Bork LBERT, Manager. ) Chicago. 
B. F. CL4&@RK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN ::: to Colle; er 
and FO REIGN TEA CHER AGENCY 


tor every department of instruction; recommends good schoois to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromifieid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU present 


Efticient assietants. 


sitions all over the United States, 
Efficient service. 


Prompt attention 


ide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Circulars free. Address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. 


Oldest and best known in United States. 
Established 1#55. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, MANAGER. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


P. MERRILL 
0. B. Bruck, } Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON. D C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Bldg. 
DENVE?, Co.., 538 Cooper BI 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block, 


PORTLADD, Ore , 80 ILird 8t. 
dg. SAN FRAD CISCO, Cal., 420 Fur rott Bldg. 
ANGELKS, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


~ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teacners in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Selis Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence  unvited. 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
ls. WM. O. PKA 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schoo 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


TT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABILN, 
Drs Moinss, lowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


4044222420 222 


211— 215 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Baling, 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (itn Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 
HEN eorres with our advertisers, 
please men “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 B, 9th t., New York. . 


f 
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IS RELIABLE. 
120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y.M.C. A, Bidg., Portland, Me. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. By Epwarp B. Crarx. With 16 Illustrations 


in Color. Price, $1.00 une 
his book tains sketches of bird life in the great middle west by one of the country’s closest stu- 
one of waraee. ‘The author takes his readers afield with him and puts them in close touch with the 


birds of lakeside, woodland, and prairie. 
“ Mr. Clark has found an astonishing variety of birds and is a mighty hunter—with the opera glass.""—Chicago Inter- 


- THE JINGLE BOOK OF BIRDS. By Epwarp B.Crark. 16 Colored Plates. Price, 60c. 
i k is for both the children and the elders. The lines are not jingles merely, but jingles which 
Seibel tenmand purpose and much of pith and point. The color scheme of the cover is strikingly 
beautiful. 
“ The ‘Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty possession.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 


ABC BOOK OF BIRDS. For children large or small. By Mary CatHerine Jupp. 
With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older ones. 26 Colored Plates. 
Price, $1.00. 
Miss Judd, in this, bas prepared a book that will be a delight to every child and will be intensely in- 
teresting to every adult lover of birds. 
“ No better child's book can b2 found.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY. By Exizapern and Josern 16 Colored Plates. 
Price, $1.00. 
These authors are well known as lovers of birds and as interesting writers on bird life. They not 
only have made the feathered kingdom a subject of out-door o—. for many years, but they have been 
explorers in the great field of general literature for the purpose of finding al t it holds pertaining to 
our bird friends. 
“The book, fi inning to end. be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike. It is a fascinating 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD CALENDAR FOR 1902. 

This is the most strikingly beautiful calendar ever placed before the public. It is done in red and 
gray upon the most expensive paper. Upon each of the six sheets is a large a of a bird in its 
-patural colors The bird in each instance is characteristic of the month with which it is given. Order 


now. Price, 50 cents. 
“ This is an exquisite bit of color work.” —N. E. Journal of Education. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A. W. MUSIFORD, Publisher, . . 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
bd rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HOLIDAY SONGS 
And Every Day Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


A new storehouse of Music, Verses, and Pictures for New Year’s Day, Valentine's Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birthday, Bird Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christwas, and for any and every day of the Little Child’s Year. 


A Necessity for the Kindergarten and Primary School 
A Treasure for the Home 


The border illustrations or larger pictures-which enliven THE 
the pages of Holiday Songs are the work of L. J. Bridgman. | ae 39 NG_BOOK. EASON 
Price, $2.00. 


In Attractive Cloth Cover. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th 8t. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory. 
$30, 000, 000, 000 is this century’s estimated production by a dedle method 


of mining of but one mineral in the United States. Is 
it not worth while to find out something about this ? 
You can do so by dropping us a postal requesting a free copy of our illustrated leaflet, 
*“* Suggestions to Teach-rs of Mineralogy.” ‘* No nature study is better fitted to develop the 
faculty of ubservation, none enters mure largely into everyday life.” If you begin with rocks, 
you put the cart before the horse and make no progress; if you begin in the right way, with 
typical mineral specimens, the pupils will be charmed with the study, and will learn easily and 
rapidly. a 

Have you written yet for part in reference to the MANHATTAN COLLECTION OF 
MINERALS? Every specimen in this collectivn clearly shows the properties of the mineral. 
Its price is remarkably low. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 
Declers in Educational and Scientific Minerals. 
3 & 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Va CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagovy in America It aims to develop in 
the +tudent a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


WANTED. 

Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston. | 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montTHs by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Ge to the JOURNAL can 


A 


WINSHIP AGENCY 


unexpected vacancies. 


T this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
question. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 
I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expgcted. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N.H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp, * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. 


Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 


20 Pemberton Square 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Publishers. 


Summer Schools. 


Pa BLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY (6) 


& 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 


v New York. v 


43-47 East 10th St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.25 postpaid. Money 
re 


It has 


It is seldom that we, or nr other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “‘ every mail is bringing orders forit.” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy’s New Psychology. : 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 
teachers~-training classes and_ reading 
circles. Principals are ordering it for 
their psychology classes~-not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
considers it an indispensable part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 
to do his best. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts, Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, — not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 ? Situations always obtainabl You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


W BEX corresponding with our advertiser 
please mention this journal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Summer School 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
seaeng. The work is especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 
to all the courses except in Fngineering and in 
Geological Field-Work. For pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

N. 8. SHALER, Chairman, 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

3 lege courses by correspondence 
u y in 28 of its Departments, including 
Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
otany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
ranted for college courses successiully 
ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


English 
ology, B 
sity credit is 
completed. 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chicago, Ill. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YDOEN, A.M, 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan Taoueson, Priacina!, 


FOR TKACHER®’ INSTITUTES. 


geo» LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WuinsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boaton. 


**‘Journal of Education’’ will secure a 


year’s subscription free. 
N. PUBLISHING CO. 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
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